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WRIGHT 


Pipeless Heater 
A “‘RITE’’ Heater in Every Particular 


ASY to install. No walls to cut for 

heating pipes. Each heater cased 
comp lete before leaving the factory. 
Any one can install with a screw driver. 
Everything furnished with heater, except 
smoke pipe. No heat wasted, leaving 
cellar absolutely cold for storage pur- 


EXTRA LARGE GRILLS poses. More heat. 35% less coal. 


TRIPLE INNER LINING - 
SPECIAL HUMIDIFIER Write today for our catalogs. 
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Good agency proposition. 


THE MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made _If you're not handling the 








. FRONT RANE you, your cus- 
rig h s tomers and we are all losing 
‘ money. Write for illustrated 

Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 






gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 
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sr Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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AN ABUNDANCE OF EVIDENCE is available to show 
that children are naturally interested in fires. The 
United States Bureau of Education be- 
lieves that they can be trained to take 
an interest in fire prevention. This be- 
lief has inspired the sending to state and 
county superintendents and to local boards of 
education of copies of a 9I-page illustrated man- 
ual upon the subject. This book has been pre- 
pared by The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
with the suggestion that it be made a regular textbook 
for use in the first half of the seventh grade work. 
This idea has been endorsed by many national and 
state officials. The booklet in question is entitled, 
“Safeguarding the Home Against Fire,” with a sub 
title, “A Fire Prevention Manual for the School Chil- 
dren of America.” It has been in preparation by The 
National Board for more than a year, and may be 
said to represent the consensus of the highest authori- 
ties as to practical methods by which the fire peril may 
he greatly reduced in millions of homes. 


Stop Fires 
by Interest 
of Children. 


much deeper than 
Fire 


However, the real purpose goes 
that of mere instruction. It is psychological. 
prevention has of late years been coming to the fore 
with the growing recognition of the preventability of 
most fires, and is now undergoing an interesting de- 
velopment. Heretofore, the subject has been largely 
one of engineering—properly so—but engineering 
alone will not make people careful. Even good con- 
struction, with careless occupants, will still present a 
menace, and authorities have reached the conclusion 
that nearly all fires are directly or indirectly traceable 
to human carelessness. 

Carelessness is a psychological problem. Can it be 
entirely eliminated? Probably not. Can it be greatly 
reduced? Most certainly it can. Will its reduction 
be accompanied by a corresponding reduction in fire 
loss? Undoubtedly. How, then, shall this psychologi- 
cal problem be dealt with? It is hard to change the 
habits of grown people. A thing which the child 
quickly perceives and assimilates often produces slight 
effect upon the person of middle age. Therefore, 
there has long been a growing conviction that in order 
to strike at the base of American carelessness, which 
in turn is at the base of American fire waste, it will be 
necessary to educate the forming mind of the child. 

Now, most people conceive of education as the giv- 
ing of instruction. The word “educate,” however, is 
derived from a directly opposite idea—that of drawing 
out, or developing from within—and the best teachers 
accomplish results by giving no instruction apart from 


an attempt to awaken the child’s natural interest in the 
subject under discussion. For these reasons it can be 
seen that a manual of even the most practical fire pre- 
vention rules might still miss the mark. With this 
thought in mind, the authorities of The National Board 
of lire Underwriters have sought to make the subjects 
of fire prevention and of carefulness of genuine inter 
est to children. 

‘rom start to finish, the manual has been kept within 
the understanding and interest of the child reader. In 
contains numerous 


and each of the 


addition to its many pictures, it 
illustrative incidents and anecdotes, 
lessons closes with a practical summary of rules, fitting 
it for textbook use. 

of course, in 
Their 


The potential future of America lies, 
the millions of children 
adaptability, their enthusiasm, 
used to almost 
Perhaps no experiment ha- 
for the 


within its schools, 
and their energy are 
forces which can be incalculable ad 
vantage, if wisely guided. 
ever been undertaken upon so large a 
purpose of creating habits ef carefulness and con 


should result 


scale 
servation. If reasonably successful, 
saving of life and property beyond calculation, 


in the 








THE GENERAL CONSENSUS of experience is that quite 
frequently it is safer to take chances as to the pay 

g P ment of an account than to refuse credit. 

xten - ss 
. Che cant afford to 

Credit 

; use all honorable means 
Wisely. 


merchant spend 
money and time, 
to induce people to enter his store and 
then drive them away without positive proof that they 
belong to the class that intends to defraud him. If he 
grants credit at all he must take risks. He must grant 
credit in some cases where no one but himself can see 
any good reason for doing so. 

The merchant may dispense charity through granting 
credit, but he should not allow people to run up larger 
can pay and then charge it up to 
debtor—an en 


accounts than they 
charity. That is a detriment to the 
couragement to slackness and other undesirable char 
acteristics. Alleged help should be positive help. 
Pleasure from giving is derived from anticipation, pre 
meditated beneficence and realizing the grateful at- 
titude of the recipient. 

\ mistake in refusing credit to one whose intentions 
are the best seems an almost irretrievable error, The 
person refused seems unable to regard the matter in 
any other way than that he or she has been set down 
as dishonest. 

The merchant ought to post himself as to the appli 


cant’s reputation before a final out-and-out refusal. 
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He ought to do so; yet by rights the burden of prov- 
ing one’s self worthy of credit should be born by the 
applicant. It is unfair not to give the merchant ample 
time and opportunity to decide the matter. One in- 
evitable sequence of the credit system is the liability 
of loss—loss if credit is granted, loss if it be refused. 
lortunate the merchant who is able to decide wisely. 








ALWAYS THERE IS the tendency to push a good thing 
beyond its natural limits. Partly this is to be attributed 
to excessive enthusiasm. Strong con- 
Limits of victions often operate too vigorously in 
Efficiency. the carrying out of theories and systems. 
It is seen, for example, in the various 
subsidiary schools of medicine. Osteopathy, serum 
treatments, panaceas of all kinds are offered as 
agencies possessing universal application. In the busi- 
ness world, the same exaggeration of good remedies 
obtains. Thus, for instance, efficiency experts fre- 
quently cause waste of time and energy altogether out 
of proportion to the saving effected by their particular 
system. An illustration is to be had in the fact that 
the head of a state government bureau in New Jersey 
has ordered his underlings to keep a log of the work 
they do, and he gives them a sample of the way he 
records his own movements. His log of two hours’ 
work after reaching his office contains about 325 
words, which would be 1,300 a day. It would take at 
least two hours a day to post the log in the way he 
specifies. On the basis of an eight-hour day one- 
fourth of each man’s time will be consumed in posting 
his log. This efficiency system therefore reduces 
efficiency twenty-five per cent. An efficiency expert 
once got into a big factory and installed a system 
whereby he could account for every screw nail. At 
the end of two years he had more people in the office 
than men and boys in the work-shops—and the factory 
changed hands. Just think how much time a shirker 
will consume in posting his daily log! 








REASONS WHY THE hardware dealer should identify 
himself with the civic movements of the community 
in which his store is located, are not dif- 
ficult to find. First and foremost, there 
is the inducement of self-interest. In 
the neighborhood association he becomes 


Community 
Work Aids 
The Dealer, 


acquainted with people whom otherwise he would not 
meet. Many opportunities are presented for getting 
on‘a familiar footing with them. Without any viola- 
tion of conventional usage, he can make himself known 
to them as being engaged in the hardware business. 
Every acquaintance thus made is a prospective cus- 
tomer. Most persons like to patronize a man with 
whom they are on speaking terms. 

Many community problems—such as_ playgrounds 
for children, street-paving and lighting, home-garden- 
ing, clean alleys, and the like—require persistent effort 
for their solution. Often the matter of getting prompt 
action is delegated to some committee of the neigh- 
borhood. If the hardware dealer shows himself ener- 
getic in the performance of any committee work 
entrusted to him, the impression which he creates upon 
his local community is distinctly to his advantage. 
If, as is generally the case, the community is served 





by a neighborhood newspaper, he will receive favor- 
able comment in its columns. Almost invariably such 
mention of his work will include reference to him as 
a hardware dealer. This is one of the most valuable 
forms of publicity for the merchant. When Jones or 
Smith become known in the community as Jones the 
hardware man or Smith the hardware man, the founda- 
tions are laid for institutional advertising. 

Now, institutional advertising has for its purpose 
the individualizing of a store in the minds of the 
people to such an extent that they think of it as a 
convenient, reliable, comfortable, and reasonable store 
in which to buy goods of quality at moderate’ prices— 
a store, too, where they are always certain of prompt, 
courteous, and friendly service. It seems logical to 
suppose that a hardware dealer who interests himself 
in the welfare of the community will treat the mem- 
bers of that community with fairness when they come 
into his store to purchase goods. And this is pre- 
cisely the experience of persons engaged in neighbor- 
hood improvement association work. 











SENECA, ONE OF the wisest of the ancient philoso- 
phers, defined frugality as “the science of avoiding 
unnecessary expenditure, or the art of 
Science of Managing our property with modera- 
Frugality. tion.” No one has succeeded in improv- 
ing upon his definition. There is a vast 
difference between “the science of avoiding unneces- 
sary expenditure” and the haphazard habits of so 
many merchants who save at the spigot and waste 
at the bung. In order profitably to practice frugality 
in business, it must be made a science. That is to say, 
the retailer must study his expenditures in the light 
of their relation to the net income of his store. 





Overhead expenses determine profits. In other 
words, the cost of doing business must be subtracted 
from the gross receipts in order to arrive at the figures 
which tell how much money the merchant is actually 
making. This is so simple and elementary a truth 
that it seems a squandering of paper and ink to set it 
down here in print. Nevertheless, there are scores of 
retailers who fail to make application of it to their 
business, Frugality as a science of controlling expendi- 
tures is especially required in keeping the overhead 





down to the lowest possible level. 

Every successful merchant achieves prosperity by 
reason of the fact that he is frugal in the management 
of his store. He keeps his selling costs within a nar- 
row limit by the various devices of efficiency which are 
at the disposal of the man who uses the science of 
frugality. This does not, by any means, imply that 
he is a lick-penny who stints his business and holds his 
stock of commodities even with current demand. On 
the contrary, he endeavors to increase his sales by 
displaying ample assortments of goods, knowing that 
his fixed overhead costs can thus be spread over a 
larger volume of business. Unthriftiness, lax ways 
of keeping accounts, guess work estimates of cost of 
selling can be overcome by using the science of fru- 
gality. The retailer who begins trying to enlarge l/s 
income by the practice of frugality is led naturally into 
adopting modern systems of cost-finding and other 
progressive measures. 


























RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 





The boy who starts out with the idea that the world 
owes him a living will find himself riding on the 
bumpers. There are no free rides to success. To get 
out of life its fullest rewards one must pay the price. 
The “exact fare” on the through train to an honorable 
old age is energy, education, ambition and persever- 
ance. No counterfeit coinage will pass. 

* * * 


My friend C. G. Barth of the Rehm Hardware Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, tells of the ready retort of a 
manufacturer to a snob who tried to discomfort him 
before a crowd of associates : 

“T understand you began life as a newsboy,” said 
the snob. 

“No,” replied the manufacturer, “some one has been 
fooling you. I began life as an infant.” 

x * x 


Speaking of advertising as a means of keeping a 
man occupied with taking care of the business which 
it brings, my friend Frank Baackes, vice-president 
American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
tells the following: 

Doctor—You must go away for a long rest. 

Overworked Merchant—But, doctor, I’m too busy 
to get away. 

Doctor—Well, then, you must stop advertising. 

* * * 

Distinctness of pronunciation is a good habit to cul- 
tivate in business, declares my fiend John J. 
Schneider of the Buffalo Sled Company, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. In this connection he relates the 
following bit of dialogues: 

Member of the draft board—Madam, you say you 
want your son put in the army although you say he 
is the main support of the family. 

Complainant—No, sir. I said he was the main sport 
of the family. 

x * & 

Fred Biffar, the sporting goods man of Chicago, 
Illinois, told me a story the other day which is worth 
passing on to a wider circulation. Here it is: 

Pat was serving in the army, and his two com- 
panions happened to be an Englishman and a Scots- 
man. These two gave their Irish friend a lively time 
with their jokes and teasing. 

One day Pat was called away, and left his coat 
hanging on a nail. The Englishman and Scotsman, 
seeing some white paint near, seized the opportunity 
of painting a donkey’s head on the back of Pat’s coat. 

The latter soon returned, and looking first at his 
coat, and then fixing his eye on his chums, said slowly: 

“Begorra! and which of you two has wiped his face 
on my coat ?” 

2.2 

Getting up in the morning is a herculean task for 
many persons, declares my Old Guard friend “Lute” 
Frazer, of Oakland, California. He describes a typi- 
cal case in the army: 

A trainload of newly drafted men reached their can- 
tonment late in the afternoon. By the time they had 
passed through the receiving station and the hands of 
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the doctors it was nearly midnight. Several of them 
were awakened at 4 o'clock the following morning to 
assist the cooks in preparing breakfast. As one well 
built, sleepy drafted man got to his feet he stretched 
and yawned: 
“It doesn’t take long to spend a night in the army.” 
* * * 


My friend Frank Harrison, Old Guard of Atlanta, 
Georgia, tells an amusing story about the dry humor 
of Sir Edward Carson: 

In his slow, apparently lazy, way he rose to cross- 
examine a witness whose face and nose left little room 
to doubt his bibulous tendencies. 

“Are you a very hard drinker, sir?” asked Sir Ed- 
ward, looking the man up and down. 

“That’s my business,” came the answer. 

Counsel shrugged his shoulders. “Any other busi- 
ness, sir?” he snapped. 

*K ok * 


Bill Hawkins of the Columbia Rope Company, New 
York City, told me about a judge who was questioning 
an Irishman at a recent trial. 

“He took you by the throat and choked you, did 
he?” queried the judge. 

“He did, sorr,” said Pat. “Sure, sorr, he squeezed 
me throat till I thought he would make cider of me 


Adam’s apple.” 
* * * 


The resourcefulness of the Scotch in matters of 
money is proverbial. The latest example of it was 
narrated to me by my friend Josiah Borden of the 
Borden Stove Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
as follows: 

An Englishman, an Irishman and a Scotchman were 
boasting about who could be the most extravagant. 

The Englishman, to demonstrate his extravagance, 
took a 10 shilling note from his pocket, applied a 
match to it, and carelessly lit his pipe with it. 

The Irishman, not to be beaten, hauled out a five- 
pound note and did likewise. 

Then the Scotchman, not wishing to be left out of 
the contest, wrote a check for a thousand pounds, lit 
it, and applied it to his pipe. 

*K K ok 

Some Australian whose name has been forgotten 
wrote the appended verses about the men who get 
things done. He probably would not be inconsolable 
at the news that his verses are circulating on the hither 
side of the antipodes without the credit of his author- 
ship. Doubtless, he himself is too busy getting 
things done: 

The Men Who Get Things Done. 


I’m tired of the fools who hope to preach 
The sleepy old earth awake; 

And save mankind by making a speech 
It’s the only thing they make. 

Give me the men who do not shrink 
To handle the spade—or the gun 

Who know how to act as well as think 
The men who get things done 


Place the bays on the poet’s brow, 
Give honor where honcr is due, 

Sut never forget that the living now 
Is the time to dare and do. 

The plough is mightier than the pen, 
And earth’s great goals are won 

3y the tireless, hustling, bustling men— 
The men who get things done. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS , 








PRICE COMPETITION LEADS TO THE 
LOWERING OF STANDARDS. 





The early years of American retailing, according 
to The Modern Retailer, were extremely prosperous 
because population was growing and spreading out so 
fast that the store was a boon to the community, and 
the storekeeper was looked upon as a public bene- 
factor. In those days the bugbear of prices and mar- 
gins of profit was unknown; and except where failure 
of crops or financial failure overtook the locality, the 
merchant had easy sailing to prosperity. ‘ 

When communities became more fixed and swung 
into the rut of merely normal development, the earlier 
prosperity of the retailer became more and more 
jeopardized by growing retail competition. This com- 
petition was unregulated. It became a game in which 
there were no rules—a game which any man _ with 
enough capital or credit could enter and stay in as long 
as he could fool the public better than could his com- 
Caveat emptor—let the buyer beware—was 
To buy as cheaply as he 





petitors. 
the motto of merchandising. 
could and to sell for as much as he could was the sole 
aim of the average merchant. Price—price—price 
was the one thing that the retailer talked and the one 
thing that the public considered. All of us remem- 
ber, or at least have heard tell of, some of the prac- 
tices of those days. The story of the man who bought 
a bunch of cattle, put salt on their food, then led them 
to the watering trough to add to their weight before 
Clever 





he resold them, has become a business classic. 
schemes for adding to the weight or appearance or 
finish of shoddy products were the recognized meth- 
ods of the time for getting rich quick. 

The trade-mark—a standardized brand, guarantee- 
ing a standard measure of quantity and quality—was 
the weapon with which the wise leaders of merchan- 
dising attacked this untenable situation. A wonderful 
growth in trade-marked products was the result; till, 
within one merchandising generation, trade-marked 
brands had become paramount, as indicated by un- 
questionable statistical data and observations in gen- 
eral. 

Trade marked brands, known to and asked for by 
the public because they have been impressed upon the 
public, are the basis of modern successful merchandis- 
ing. They are the fundamentals on which the rules 
and practices of the modern retailing game have been 
built up. Whether he recognizes it or not, the mer- 
chant’s assurance of continued and successful business 
is built on them. They greatly reduce every mer- 
chant’s cost of doing business, through the elimination 
of otherwise necessary expense. They greatly sim- 
plify every merchant’s buying problem ; they make un- 
necessary an expert technical knowledge of the quality 
and value of the product that he buys. They have put 


the whole transaction between the retailer and his cus- 
tomers on the foundation of recognized common in- 
terest instead of antagonism. They have built up, to 
a very large extent, the habit of the modern customer 
to trade regularly, instead of continually to shop 
around for everything he or she wants to buy. 

All these advantages from trade-marked merchan- 
dise are very well recognized by any merchant who 
has had the opportunity to compare present retail con- 
ditions with conditions of retailing in the day when 
price was the only consideration of competition. There 
is great need right now for the merchant who does 
not realize benefits to him to make a careful inquiry 
into those benefits because there is at present grave 
danger that many of them may be lost. 

The war is increasing the price of a large number 
of commodities. The retailer can meet this situation 
in one of two ways; either by trying to push a cheaper 
product at the old price, or by standing by his guns, 
featuring the standard brand of standard quality. This 
second way is not nearly so difficult as many retailers 
think. 

You have the immense advantage of having the 
great majority of your customers educated up to want 
a known, standard brand; and in a majority of in- 
stances the customers themselves prefer the brands 
they know and resent being offered substitutes. 

Strictly on the merits of the case, and looking only 
at the present result, it is to the best interests of the 
retailer, in the great majority of cases, to stand by 
the trade-marked, standardized products, showing the 
customer why he should continue to prefer them, 
rather than to take for granted that he cannot get 
away with such a policy, and so offer substitutes of 
unknown and generally cheaper brands at the old price. 
For, in addition to the fact already mentioned—that 
the public prefers the trade-marked articles of stand- 
ard quality—there is a real and great danger in allow- 
ing the public to get into the habit of buying un- 
branded articles for the sake of a lower price. 

Every thoughtful merchant appreciates that habit is 
the strongest motive of action among all ordinary men 
and women. Nothing has become clearer to him in 
his study of the men and women to whom he sells 
than that they buy most of the products which they 
do buy because they have been buying them. A man 
goes into a store to buy a hat or a safety razor or a 
tool, and almost subconsciously asks for some well- 
known brand, just as though the brand name were 
part of the generic term for the article itself. This 
buying habit, as we have already shown, is all in the 
merchant’s favor. It helps him to conduct his busi- 
ness in a way that means less work and less cost. Put 
this does not mean that the situation could not be re- 
versed. Public buying habits are not like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians. They merely run in one 
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direction until something happens to change them. 
And the retailer should be mighty careful before he 
encourages any change to know whither that change 
is going to lead and what it is going to mean to him. 
Another thing he should consider is the fact that the 
habit of preferring standardized goods has to a large 
extent been cultivated against certain inherent human 
It is human nature for men and women 
Playing 


tendencies. 
to like to get things as cheaply as they can. 
on this human motive has given cheap competitors 
their strongest weapon of competition. 

The present conditions themselves go a long way 
towards encouraging the saving that shopping for low 
prices would effect. The scarcity of many lines of 
goods that the public have been accustomed to buy is 
bound to force them to seek some substitute. There 
is no question that the less far-sighted retailers are 
going to take advantage of these conditions to push 
unbranded and cheaper goods as hard as they can on 
the price basis, 

No thinking retailer can doubt the real danger of 
the possibility of a popular return to price buying, 
with all the attendant evils of unrestricted, cutthroat 
price competition. He cannot fail also to realize the 
importance for the present, but much more for the 
future, of doing everything in his power himself to 
standardized 


keep retailing founded primarily on 


trade-marked goods. We have already indicated one 
line of action which you can take: That of doing 
everything in your power to reconcile your customers 
to buying as they have bought, and to making their 
saving, if they must make it, on purchasing a fewer 
number of articles instead of cheapening the quality 
of what they buy. 

This, however, is a defensive measure, whereas the 
situation requires strong offensive tactics. To this 
end, each merchant should study the whole situation 
as carefully as possible, pick out from it the points 
which he can use to his own advantage, and take the 
initiative in featuring these as strongly as he can, 

Many ways and means will occur to the clever mer- 
chant who meets this new situation with an open mind. 
The point is, that you realize the importance of the 
situation ; and the importance to you, of finding a so- 


lution. 
—+@+- 


KEEP UP YOUR LIBERTY PAYMENTS. 





Wherever the English tongue is spoken, people know 
the meaning of “sportsman.” “A fair field and may 
the best man win” is the supreme law of all our games 
and sports. And that law, observed as a matter of 
honor, on every baseball, football, cricket and lacrosse 
field, accounts in no small measure for the magnificent 
victories of the Allies on the western front. Our 
national sports have made us despise “quitting” and 
the “yellow streak.” 

The same code of honor holds with reference to 
Liberty loan subscriptions. And it has a vital element 
in addition—that of loyalty to country and loyalty to 
the Army and Navy. 

Every man, woman and child in America who sub- 
scribed for Fourth Liberty bonds on a deferred pay- 
ment plan is in honor bound to live up to the terms 
of the subscription pledge. Nothing but “dire neces- 
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sity,” in the words of Secretary McAdoo can possibly 
excuse “quitting” and failure to carry through the 
plan. Make all the payments, receive the Liberty 
bonds and hold them fast until the Government repays 
the principal. 

light for a fair hit. 
Work 


light down any selfishness. Combat 


This is a rule on the ball field. 
Run hard for the bases and the home plate. 
with the team. 
any disposition to quit or accept defeat. Be honorable 
and play the game like a man. 

This is the programme that Liberty Bond sub- 
scribers are in honor bound to carry through. No 
matter how much self-denial it may call for—no mat- 
ter how hard the “scrimping” and economizing may 
seem—every subscriber is bound by the law of patriot- 
ism, and by the “honor rule” of good “sportsmanship” 
to accept the sacrifices and make good the subscription 
pledge. 

Any other course throws a burden on the govern- 
ment, and interferes with the best interest of the Army 
and Navy, as is a stain on one’s personal self respect. 


be a good “sportsman.” Be a_ patriot. llave 
“nerve.” Pay for every Liberty bond you signed for 


- 


ECONOMICAL METHOD OF CLEANING 
STOVE CASTINGS. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the Ex- 
celsior Tumbling Star, made by the Fanner Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio. This device 
is said to clean castings without wasting time and the 
cost of doing the work with this star is very low. It 
is made of hard, white, malleable iron in many styles 
and sizes and the manufacturers suggest that those 
interested should write for samples. A short time 
ago, the Fanner Manufacturing Company noted the 
great loss of time incurred 
in the cleaning of castings. 
Their representatives on 
the road reported that stove 
manufacturers were com- 
pletely discouraged over 
the situation, particularly 
and efforts 


as their time 


were not producing any no 





ticeable results. Upon se 


Excelsior Tumbling Star, 
Made by Fanner 
Manufacturing Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


curing this information, 
the Fanner Manufacturing 
Iexcelsior 


Company offered a free trial of the 
Tumbling Star with no conditions attached, The 
Company also made no agreement with the stove 


makers that if they found the tumbling star to be 
satisfactory, they had to place an order with the 
Company. However, the Fanner Manufacturing 
Company states that these tumbling stars proved so 
satisfactory to the stove manufacturers that they were 
more than pleased to place their orders. lor further 
particulars about the Excelsior Tumbling Star and 
catalog of the Company’s many other products, dealers 
should address the Fanner Manufacturing Company, 
Department A, Cleveland, Ohio. 
iaectienianaiianasdapiliie 
The greatest advertisers do not advertise over and 


over simply for amusement. 
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‘ THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
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Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 





The Milwaukee Tack Company, Milwaukee, are 
planning to erect an extension to their plant. 

The Poughkeepsie Cutlery Works, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, are contemplating the erection of an ad- 
dition, the extension to be four stories, 75x125 feet. 





FIXES DATES FOR HARDWARE MEETING. 





The danger of the influenza epidemic having defi- 
nitely been wiped out in New Jersey, permission has 
been granted by the health authorities of that state 
for the holding of a joint convention of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and_ the 
National Hardware Association which was temporarily 
postponed. The following circular letter from the 
office of the secretary-treasurer, F. D. Mitchell of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, fixes 
the dates of the combined meetings as follows: 

“The annual conventions of the National Hardware 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which were postponed by the 
action of the health authorities of New Jersey, will be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, on December 11, 
12 and 13. 

“Decision as to headquarters hotel for each Associa- 
tion will be reached in a few days, when all members 
will be notified simultaneously. The purpose of this 
letter is to announce the convention dates, that all may 
reserve that time for a convention which will be the 


most important ever held by our industry.” 
9-9 


PHILLIP GROSS IS OLDEST ACTIVE 
HARDWARE DEALER IN AMERICA. 








Tuesday, November 5th, was the eighty-third birth- 
day of Phillip Gross, the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, hard- 
ware merchant. He is still engaged in the business 
as president of the Phillip Gross Hardware Company, 
and is proud of the distinction of being the oldest ac- 
tive hardware dealer in America. 

Mr. Gross came to this country in 1853, settling at 
New Ulm, Minnesota, where he took a prominent part 
in the defense of the frontier against outbreaks of the 
Sioux Indians in 1862. 

After being employed by a number of Milwaukee 
hardware houses he purchased an interest in the con- 
cern of which he is now president. About three years 
ago the firm outgrew its store and removed to its pres- 
ent location on Third Street, Milwaukee. 

Arthur Gross, his son, and Charles Mueller, son-in- 
law, are associated with him in business. Mr. Gross 





is prominent in other trade lines, being director of the 
Cream City Bedding Company and The Wisconsin 
Furniture Company as well as a stockholder in a num- 
ber of leading concerns. He takes a keen interest in 
civic affairs and is affiliated with the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows. 





PATENTS DRIVING MECHANISM FOR 
WASHING MACHINES. 





James L. Coffield, Dayton, Ohio, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,280,166, 
for a driving mechanism for washing machines, de- 
scribed herewith: 

In a_ washing 
machine of the 
type specified, the 
combination with 
a clothes recep- 
tacle, of a driving 
gearing, a connect- 
ing rod directly connected to one member of said 
gearing, a clutch interposed between said connecting 
rod and the clothes receptacle, the connecting rod be- 
ing connected with one portion of said clutch, and 
means for disengaging said clutch when it is desired 
to disconnect the gearing from the clothes receptacle. 





11, By 


ANN AMAOAT 
_ 
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INVITES HARDWARE DELEGATES. 





With characteristic enterprise, E. I. duPont de Ne- 
mours and Company of Wilmington, Delaware, have 
extended a generous invitation to the members of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Hardware Association to visit the duPont 
trap-shooting school on the ocean end of Young's 
Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the forthcoming convention. The invitation is 
given through T. E. Doremus of the Sporting Powder 
Division and all expenses are to be defrayed by the 
duPont Company. 

The badges of the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation together with registration at the school will 
entitle delegates to free instruction, the use of guns, 
and twenty-five shells and targets. The invitation is 
not intended to interfere with the business sessions 
of the Convention and it is suggested by Mr. Doremus 
that the delegates visit the school at hours other than 
10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. “Trapshooting,” ob- 
serves Mr. Doremus, “is really a patriotic sport.” And 
he expresses the hope that all delegates will enjoy the 
advantages of the trapshooting school during their 
sojourn in Atlantic City. 


Abundance is trouble, but competency brings de- 
light. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE HAS EXCELLENT 
OPENING IN WORLD MARKETS. 


There exists at present in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Latin-America, Mexico, the East and West Indies 
an excellent market for American-made hardware, 
tools, kitchen utensils, enameled ware and agricultural 
implements, and especially those adapted to be used 
by hand such for instance as rakes, hoes, spades, 
scythes, and the like, according to Dr. W. E. Aughin- 
baugh, export editor of the New York Commercial. 

Hardware such as hammers, hatchets, saws, files, 
hinges, picks and shovels were formerly supplied to 
a great extent to these markets by Great Britain. Ger- 
many controlled the major portion of the trade in 
cutlery and kitchen articles and practically monopo- 
lized the sale of enameled ware goods, which in recent 
years assumed enormous proportions, especially 
among the less progressive and civilized nations of the 
world, owing to the fact that they were more or less 
immune to the reckless handling of the ignorant native 
servants. One of the most common of these pieces 
of enameled ware designed for Latin-American mar- 
kets is intended for caterers and others who supply 
meals and consists of a series of dishes, each one 
adapted to have its bottom rest on the top of the dish 
beneath it, the lower one of the pile containing a few 
pieces of charcoal to keep the food warm, the entire 
stock of plates being arranged to be held together by 
a fastener provided with a handle. At noon through- 
out Latin-American towns hundreds of servants may 
be seen hurrying along with these contrivances. If 
our American manufacturers would undertake to com- 
pete with this device they could secure a large trade in 
this one line alone, that would be really worth while. 

While the United States exported some articles in 
each of these general lines to all the countries in ques- 
tion, still the business in gross amounted to very little 
in comparison with the opportunity presented. We 
have special facilities for producing better goods than 
any of our competitors manufacture and it is shameful 
how we have ignored these profitable markets. 

It is a fact that British-made implements and tools 
are as a rule heavy and clumsey, while the German 
articles if not cumbersome are sure to be inferior in 
some way and are certainly liable to wear out before 
goods produced in other countries. The American- 
made hammer, for instance, is growing in favor all 
over the world due to one feature—its “‘adz eye” which 
adds much to its practicability. 

Custom House data is authentic and always has the 
effect of bringing home in an emphatic manner our 
exporting shortcomings. Let us look at the Brazilian 
market. In 1913 this country used $100,931 worth 
of tinware from abroad of which Germany supplied 
$47,952 against our $6,678. Of the $985,575 spent by 
Brazil for the purchase of enameled ware Germany 
contributed $379,110 while the United States sold her 
only $13,020. Our showing in cutlery was equally 
bad, the total amount imported being $1,193,260, of 
which Germany sent $578,594; England $337,214 and 
the United States but $178,465. On the other hand 
our tool manufacturers seem to have been more ag- 
gressive in this market for they sold $694,927 to Eng- 
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land’s $1,537,051, the total imports from all sources 
for the year being $3,311,443. This same proportion 
of all sales in this line in other countries holds true, 
demonstrating conclusively that we have everywhere 
ignored the great opportunities existing in this special 
line. 


Inasmuch as in all these countries there is no prefer- 
ential duty the question that confronts us is simply 
this: “Can we produce as high a grade of goods as 
our competitors at the prices for which they sell?” 
From my talks with exporters and manufacturers | 
am certain that we can. Our great errors has been 
that we have made no determined effort to secure a 
greater portion of this trade. I know positively that 
our saws, files, axes, hatchets, planes and other car- 
penters’ tools are preferred by the dealers and the 
users and the bulk of our imports in builders’ hard- 
ware and builders’ tools is made up of these very 
articles. 

In the matter of locks the story is different and 
our exports in this line amount to practically nothing. 
The Latin-American, the people of Russia and those 
of the Far East have always been taught to think of 
an efficient lock, as a heavy, cumbersome device, with 
a prolixity of mechanical parts, without which they 
could neither expect nor secure safety. [Furthermore 
their doors are enormous and the small style Ameri- 
can lock seemed to them absolutely useless and out 
of place on these great, unwieldy relics of bygone 
days. Despite the fact that our locks are smaller, 
cheaper, and more reliable, it has been next to im- 
possible to have them accepted by the public or to 
educate the masses to their real worth, a peculiar con- 
dition that should not exist but which will take time 
to overcome. 

Enameled ware is perhaps sold more extensively in 
Latin-America and the Far East than elsewhere, the 
poorer families, the Indians, the coolies and the peas- 
ants, really preferring it, and even having cups, 
saucers, and plates made of this material; its claim 
to popularity of course being that it is not breakable. 
Many hotels, especially in the smaller cities, and nu- 
merous homes have complete toilet sets composed of 
these goods. Articles of metal and china that we are 
accustomed to use in our kitchens and dining rooms 
are all made of this ware. The decided preference 
throughout the world is to have the interior of the 
vessel made of white, the exterior being generally 
blue, or red, or a riot of mottled colorings. Why our 
manufacturers have so completely overlooked this field 
of trade I cannot understand. 

The best, and at the same time the most econom- 
ical way to introduce this class of goods to the mar- 
kets abroad, would be on a codperative basis. These 
lines are practically allied ones—that is tinware, 
enameled ware, cutlery, tools and hardware are as a 
rule carried by the same jobbers and sold by the same 
dealers. It would therefore be a comparatively easy 
matter to find a competent man, familiar with all these 
goods and capable of speaking the language of the 
territory wherein he would be expected to do busi- 
ness. Assuming that he represented the products of 
five concerns, each one would pay a fifth of his ex- 
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penses and his salary or commission. On his arrival 
in his territory he should engage a show or sample 
room, and arrange his samples so as to display them 
effectively. The trade should then be called upon and 
solicited to pay a visit to the display of goods. Such 
a plan, would, in the hands of an experienced repre- 
sentative, familiar with the language and the methods 
do doing business, minimize the cost of introduction 
and at the same time give the maximum of efficiency. 
It should especially commend itself to the small man- 
ufacturer in any line of trade. ) 

Samples should be properly displayed, and when 
goods come in cases or sets, or in assorted lots, such 
for example as knives and forks or penknives, the en- 
tire method and style or arranging them and packing 
should be shown, so that the prospective buyer may be 
fully informed as to these details, which although they 
may seem small to us, are really of vital importance 
to the dealer. 

Catalogues in the language of the country should 
be mailed to dealers in interior points and small towns 
and efforts made by correspondence to have them visit 
the display. Very often the country merchant caters 
to such a large clientele that he is worthy of a personal 
visit. Such problems as these should be solved ac- 
cording to conditions, as they present themselves. 

Card indices, giving names, addresses, and credit 
ratings of all dealers should be made, and complete 
sets of this data sent to the manufacturer who is in- 
terested in the venture, duplicate sets being kept by 
the traveler for his own information and guidance. 

Prices and quality being equal to the [uropean 
product, your representative will find that no prefer- 
ence will be shown by the importer. The local dealer 
and the country storekeeper are potent factors in se- 
curing a distribution of your goods, and in gaining a 
good name for them, and they should therefore be 
called upon and catered to in the usual appropriate 
manner. 

This is the method in vogue among the small pro- 
ducers of Europe, and it has proven of exceptional 
value to all parties concerned. Many of the largest 
sellers in these lands had their start in this inauspicious 
manner. Most of these markets have so reduced or 
exhausted their stocks, and been unable to replenish 
them from their former source of supply that the pres- 
ent time is propitious for such a venture. I am sure 
it would result in developing a profitable business. | 
can supply you with the names and addresses of the 
leading dealers in all of these lands. 


—~--o-e— — —__—__ 


MAKES DEPENDABLE STEEL CHAIN. 


The Corbin Screw Corporation of New Britain, 
Connecticut, has put on the market a steel chain for 
use on heating apparatus. It is made of high-grade 





Corbin Steel Warm Air Heater Chain Made by the Corbin 
Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 


metal in an up-to-date manner, and at all times can 


be depended upon. These characteristics are neces- 


sary because when a chain is used in a warm air 
heating system as part of a draft controller or tem- 
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perature regulator, it is imperative that the chain be 
of substantial construction and able to stand much 
wear and tear. 

The Corbin Screw Corporation manufacture vari- 
ous other products in addition to this chain, also dif- 
ferent kinds of chain. Among these products are 
bolts, nuts, and screws; stone rods, nails, washers. 
hinge pins, taper pins, automatic screw products, etc. 
lor a copy of their useful catalog, dealers should ad- 
dress The Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, 


Connecticut. 
“ee - 


CONTROLS CIRCLE OF PRODUCTION. 


It is generally admitted that when a manufacturing 
company controls the making of its product from the 
raw material to, the finished article, the 
chances for the maintenance of uniform 
excellence are much greater than in cir- 
cumstances where the manufacturer exer- 
supervision of all the 


cises no direct 


processes of production. There is, there- 
fore, a strong argument, in the premises, 
in behalf of the files and rasps made by 
Heller Newark, 
New Jersey, by reason of the fact that this 


refined 


srothers Company of 


company makes its own special 
clay crucible cast steel for its files and 
rasps. Besides, they are manufactured 
under machines of the cOmpany’s own 
patented construction and tempered by a 
exclusive 
Thus, it 


special process which is also 
with Heller Brothers Company. 
is perceived, that the entire circle of pro- 
follows in unbroken continuity 
within the establishment 
Heller Brothers Company. 


It is natural to suppose that with such 


duction 
controlled by 


complete control of material and machin- 
ery, there is also close and persistent su 
pervision of all the stages of production. 
This supposition is found to be warranted 





Taneed by the actual facts. The files and rasps, 
“i. one of which is shown herewith, made by 
Brothers fieller Brothers Company are noted for 
ys cf their uniformity of material, temper, and 


New Jersey. workmanship, These are advantages 
which cannot be obtained except as the consequence 
of experience in manufacture, honesty in choice of 
material, and faithful and intelligent care on the part 
of the working forces. More than half a century of 
consistent striving toward perfection has given to 
these files and rasps a reputation in the markets which 
has been sustained against the strongest competition. 
The manufacturers have kept pace with every step in 
the extraordinary progress of American steel-making. 
So much so is this true that the various types of clay 
crucible steel manufactured by Heller Brothers Com- 
pany, such as the High Speed “Peerless” tool steel, 
Alloy Die Steel, Alloy Tool Steel, and Extra Tool 
Steel are greatly in demand for the manufacture of 
high grade products. Dealers who are interested in 
files and rasps will make no mistake by writing for 
information and particulars to the Heller Brothers 


Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
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SERVICE INCLUDES WORK OF HELPING 
CUSTOMERS BUY WHAT THEY WANT. 





Despite the countless words which have been writ- 
ten upon the subject of service in merchandising, much 
remains to be said. Thus, for example, the question 
of helping customers buy what they want needs em- 
phasis from time to time. By way of illustration, the 
story is told of two business men who were talking 
over business matters at a banquet one evening when 
one of them complained of his inability to move a cer- 
tain kind of goods in his store to which he had de. 
voted much advertising but which had failed to at- 
tract. The other listened attentively and then asked 
in what part of his store the stock was located. He 
was told that it was in the rear and in a side depart- 
ment. 

“Why don’t you bring it up to one of the most 
prominent sections?” he asked. 

“Oh,” replied the complaining dealer. “Those sec- 
tions are filled with goods which are good sellers.” 

“Yes. they are probably necessary articles and the 
people will buy them no matter where you please to 
put them. Bring your slow moving goods up to the 
front and when they get ‘in demand’ move them back 
and put other goods in their place.” 

Two days later a gratifying change had taken place 
in the store of the dealer who had complained of “his 
dead stock. The goods had been moved to a location 
almost opposite the entrance and a good crowd of buy- 
ers were exchanging money for them. The theory 
had been put to a practical test—and it worked out 
successfully. 

Moving the goods to the front brought them forci- 
bly to the attention of the customers who not only 
looked at them, but handled them and became con- 
vinced that they were needed—the result in most cases 
being actual sales. Naturally they went home, told 
their friends and neighbors and so the sales grew. 

In a like manner, the price tags and the display 
cards will help your customers to decide about the 
purchases, no matter if it is farm machinery that 
you are selling. This is very easily proved by testing 
the case yourself, if you can do so unconsciously, or if 
you will recall the many times that you have visited 
either department or wholesale houses, and wandered 
through them with your eyes constantly studying the 
price cards and display signs, pausing now and then 
to glance at the goods offered, when price and kind 
happened to interest you. The same rule holds good 
when you visit farm machinery stores. 

The great majority of people have formed the habit 
of being influenced either by will or by suggestion, 
and psychologically, it is the law of suggestion that is 
put into practice by display cards which set forth at- 
tractively the propositions which you, as a dealer, have 
to offer. 

In your particular line, and in fact, with all lines, 
the customer is sure to be influenced by two very im- 
portant things—price and quality—and these should 
always be brought out forcibly in your display and 
card advertising. The right word in the right place 
will help the customer to decide that he or she has at 
last found the desired goods. 
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It is well to change the style of these price cards oc- 
casionally. You should, of course, be careful in the 
choice of colors. The glaring red gives an idea of 
cheapness in quality which is not desired. The soft 
tones are much more preferable for many reasons— 
they are more dignified and neater. Violet and white ; 
blue and white; white and black; white and green; 
green and brown—all of these will make neat and very 
attractive combinations for such work. 

Every large store, no matter what line is carried, if 
there is more than one floor or department a business 
card with a directory of your store on the reverse side 
will prove profitable. These may be placed in piles 
on a small table near the entrance of your store, and 
either passed out by a boy or a girl or a card placed on 
the table inviting customers to take one. Such a di- 
rectory, giving the floor and department where the 
different kinds of goods are kept will save the cus- 
tomer considerable time, and also save the time of 
vour clerks and salespeople. Many stores have such 
directories posted throughout the building, but the 
little card is much better as customers may hold them 
in their hands and be guided by them at all times. 

Another very good plan for business men to prac- 
tice is that of department advertising. It makes very 
little difference what you sell, there are always de- 
partments. 

In the hardware store you have departments for 
household goods, tools, stoves, small farm tools, paint, 
etc. Every business has certain specific lines, and if 
these lines are featured in your advertising for two or 
three months, with set headings but frequent changes 
in the body matter, you will find that your customers 
will appreciate the idea. Of course, like everything 
else, the plan must not be adhered to continuously, but 
the idea is good and worth giving a fair trial. 

Salesmen, too, should realize the importance of 
helping a customer decide. It is not an easy thing to 
do, for it requires a great amount of tact and diplo- 
macy. Many customers would as soon shop as eat, 
while others would almost as soon take a trip to 
Hades or some other shaded country. So there you 
are. 
perament of each individual customer the instant they 
There are timid customers, to whom 


The salesman should be wise and study the tem- 


approach him. 
suggestions as to what they may need should be made, 
and there are forward customers with whom there 
should be few advances, and in fact nothing except 
courtesy or they will have you showing the stock all 
day—they are the undecided customers to whom it is 
well to direct a few questions in order to ascertain the 
kind and quality of goods wanted, then make sugges- 
tions to them as to what they should buy. 

Still another important feature is that of putting 
one of each variety of goods in full view of the cus- 
tomer and within easy reach for examination. [or 
instance, if there happens to be five makes of a certain 
line of goods, a sample of each make would be in the 
foreground and the stock of each placed in the rear. 
All of these things aid wonderfully in bringing about 
sales, and it must be remembered that the quicker a 
sale is finished the sooner a clerk has an opportunity 


to wait upon another customer, consequently tewer 


lost sales will result. 
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OPPOSES CASH AND CARRY SYSTEM. 


Strong arguments against the “Cash and Carry” 
system are advanced by J. F. Thomas, a successful and 
progressive merchant of Pierre, South Dakota. He 
declares that the economic situation calls for careful 
consideration of problems that confront‘the retailer. 
So much has been said about efficiency, economy, 
elimination, conservation and what not, that the 
average retailer does not know whether he is keeping 
with the times or not, and in his endeavor to be pa- 
triotic and loyal some of these things may have been 
carried too far. This is easily possible. 


“One result of this agitation has been to lead many 
retailers to try out new schemes, some, no doubt, good, 
while others have been of little value. Many sugges- 
tions have been made and lots of advice has been given 
the retailers as to how to run their business in war 
time. This advice has come from many sources, and 
I believe given in the best of faith, but in my estima- 
tion much of it has been ill-advised and of little prac- 
tical benefit to the trade at large. For example, we 
are urged to reduce delivery, shorten credits, eliminate 
waste, to do more with less, and a hundred other 
things, all of which the good business man has been 
doing all the time. For my part I have only one way 
to run a store, and that is up to its capacity. 

“I fail to see how the curtailment of delivery could 
effect an economy if the delivery system is to be main- 
tained. I will try and show you later that the delivery 
system when properly operated can be maintained at 
a cost that pales into insignificance when compared to 
the savings of the time of those whom it serves. I 
recall reading a statement from Mr. Selfridge, the 
great department store man of London, last year in 
which he said that although the war had taken 10,000 
of his employees he had not found it advisable to cur- 
tail his delivery—and I believe he would adopt any 
system that would mean economy to his community. 

“I assure you that all I can do is to give you my 
opinion, for as you know the cash and carry idea has 
not had the attention of the public very long and is 
perhaps in its infancy, and while I am frank to con- 
fess that I do not know what its status will be after 
the war, I am willing to predict that it will remain in 
its infancy. In fact the cash and carry idea has not 
worried me before the war nor during the war, and 
will not worry me after the war. I always have be- 
lieved and still believe, that the sellers of service will 
always be busy in any line of endeavor. 


“In thinking on this subject, however, I have tried to 
figure out a reason for the existence of the cash and 
carry plan. My conclusion is there is no good reason. 
The catchy phrase ‘Cash and Carry’ has of course 
created the idea with some that it was a great step 
forward along economic lines, but my analysis does 
not support this idea. The two words ‘Cash and 
Carry’ are in my opinion badly matched up, reminding 
one of a horse and an ox hitched together. Cash is all 
right and much to be desired and the customer who 
pays cash is certainly entitled to the best service, which 
after all is the keynote of any business. I have always 
maintained that a business institution of any kind is 
entitled to recognition in any community only on the 


basis of the service it gives to that community. I re- 
gret only that the fellows who need to get this vision 
are not here. 

“Now let us see what kind of service the cash and 
carry store offers for sale, and it will be well here to 
take into account the range of possibilities in which 
it hopes to excel the service store. Of course the only 
way to make a fair comparison is to assume that the 
two kinds of sellers are going to sell the same amount 
of merchandise. It will also be fair to assume that 
they will both be operated at capacity. Now this being 
true the cash and carry store is at once placed in a 
limited field while the service store is limited only by 
the field of its vision, which with the wide awake mer- 
chant is almost unboundless. For the cash and carry 
store to gain any advantage over the service store 
must sell goods much cheaper, or must sell better 
goods for the same or less money. I am not willing 
to admit that it can do either. 


“Remember that we are assuming that two stores 
operating at capacity are endeavoring to convince a 
critical public as to which is the more economical place 
at which to have their wants supplied. The one ap- 
pealing to price the other service. The cash and 
carry plan fails right here for to sell the same amount 
of goods (which is impossible on account of the 
limited field) it would more than use up the cost of 
delivery in extra salesforce to take care of the cus- 
tomers that could be served by a well operated delivery 
system. 

“Elimination of delivery entirely would not attain 
economy for a community or the retailer, for it would 
necessitate his employing more clerks to take care of 
the crowds at the store and would entail expense and 
inconvenience for the customer. If this is true and 
I have contended for years that it is, the cash and 
carry plan would have approximately the same operat- 
ing cost as the service store and, therefore, could not 
make good on the price appeal. 

“Now let us take up the cash side of this plan, which 
is its only redeeming feature. It shows up very little 
better. Quoting from a table computed by the Bureau 
of Business Research of Harvard university, it has 
this to say: ‘Credit is as old as civilization, and costs 
one-half of 1 per cent of sales,’ an amount so small 
that it could hardly be reflected in the price. The cost 
of delivery is of course greater than the cost of credit 
but it is also a greater factor in business, for it greatly 
increases the field of activity. You could hardly ex- 
pect me to discuss the delivery question without draw- 
ing my conclusion from personal experience. We 
know the cost of delivery and we are convinced that 
if our delivery system were discontinued today, and 
we could sell the same amount of goods we are selling 
(and that would be the only fair assumption), our cost 
of operation could not be reduced. In fact I am firm- 
ly of the opinion that it would be increased. 

“And this is not all. What of the housewife’s time’ 
Our delivery system handles approximately 200 orders 
a day. Two hundred housewives shopping in person 
would consume approximately one and one-half hours 
each, allowing time for- dressing and going to and 
from the store, a total of 300 hours daily or 30 days 
per day, counting her time at $50 per month, our de- 
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livery system would result in a community economy of 


$1,500 per month. If the cost of the delivery system 
were charged direct to the community they would have 
still 500 per cent profit on the investment but I think 
I have shown that is not as both stores operate at the 
same cost. 

“Therefore: After the war, as before the war, the 
real service store will enjoy prosperity in keeping with 
the service it gives to its community, which in my 
opinion will be far in excess of the recognition given 
the cash and carry plan. 

“In conclusion, if I may venture a word of advice 
to retailers, | would say make your stores real service 
stores and stop trying to evade it by cash discounts, 
cooperative delivery and other questionable schemes 
and the cash and carry plan nor any other plan will 
have any terrors to you. Build your business on merit 
and your reward will be in keeping with the efforts 
put forth. 

“Just imagine if you can those 200 busy housewives 
trudging through the sweltering heat of summer or the 
cold blasts of winter spending 30 days in a day trying, 
but failing, to do the work of a couple of delivery 
boys who could better accomplish the task with one- 
fifth of the expense, and call this economy? If you 
can draw the mental picture which will be the only 
way to get it, for the busy housewife appreciates serv- 
ice and knows when it is priced right, then ask your- 
self what ought to be the status of this extravagant 
cash and carry plan.” 


.o_— 





A SYSTEM IS NEEDED IN KEEPING TRACK 
OF EXPENSES. 


Two problems face the merchant in handling his 
overhead expense—First, keeping track of all expenses 
and second, seeing that the proper percentage is 
Of the two, the first is by far 





charged on all sales. 
the more difficult. 

Overhead expenses include every indebtedness in- 
curred in the maintenance of the business. <A close 
check should be kept on store expenditures for the 
double purpose of keeping the expense down to a 
reasonable level and of seeing that the full amount is 
allowed for in fixing selling prices. 

A great many dealers are extremely loose, how- 
ever, in their methods of checking expenses. A busi- 
ness accountant relates an incident which shows just 
how careless some merchants are. He had been called 
in by a hardwareman to go over his books and “fix 
them up.” The dealer told him that the books had 
been muddled somewhere for, although he had done 
a bigger business than ever before on what seemed to 
be a reasonably large margin, his profit had been a 
negligible quantity. “The trouble must be with the 
system,” sagely concluded the dealer. “Arrange a 
new one for me.” 

The accountant went over the books and concluded 
that they had been reasonably well kept. He 
puzzled, however, by the smallness of a number of 
expense items. Cartage costs were entered for each 
month, and they seldom aggregated more than a dollar. 

“How do you get off so light for cartage?” he asked. 

“Those figures represent the balance against me for 
cartage,” explained the dealer. “I have an account 


was 





with the cartage company, and they have one with me, 
which we adjust each month. There is generally a 
little something for me to pay them, which I enter as 
a business expense.” 

“Then you do not charge the goods which you sup- 
ply them with as business expenses also ?” 

“No,” admitted the dealer. “I haven't.” 

The accountant found a number of other items of a 
somewhat similar nature, which had not been charged 
up. “It’s easy to see where your profits have gone,” 
he explained. “Check up your expenses closely and 
you will find that you have not been charging enough 
to cover the cost of doing business.” 

This may be an extreme case, but it is typical of the 
laxity of the methods followed. What is needed is a 
good system for the checking of all expense items. 

navesiidiinn 


HAS HIGH STANDARD OF QUALITY. 


know steel values often 
take a good file and, after proper treatment, employ it 
for making knife blades for their own personal use. 
It goes without saying that this cannot be done with a 
file manufactured from inferior material of 


Shrewd mechanics who 


\ varying quality. In many workshops through- 
out the country where this practice obtains. 
| among the older mechanics, it is not surprising 
to learn that in numerous instances the file se- 
lected knife 
bears the well-known triangular trade-mark of 
the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


for transformation into blades 


This firm manufactures a complete as- 
sortment of files and rasps for every possible 
purpose for which files and rasps can be used. 
It is instructive to know that the Delta File 
Works has established very exacting and high 
In view of the fact 
that no file can be better than the raw material 


standards of production. 


out of which it is manufactured, the manage- 
ment of the Delta File Works places particular 
stress upon the maintenance of the highest ob- 
None of the 
refined cast steel from which the Delta files are 


tainable quality in this regard. 


made is permitted to be used in the factory 
without having passed all tests of quality with- 
out flaw or defect. 

The dealer who carries in stock an assort- 
ment of files must rely to a very large extent 
upon the reputation of the manufacturer. All 
files look much alike. No hardware merchant 


has the time to submit the files which he pur- 
Delta 
Special, 


— quality and probable length of service. 


chases to laboratory analysis to determine their 
Hence 


Oelta there is left to him the alternative of choosing 
Works, goods which carry the warrant of standardized 
delphia, production and the backing of a trade-mark 


sylvania. which is the symbol of honesty and uniform 
excelience. Particulars regarding the various files 
carrying the triangular trade-mark already referred 
to, may be obtained by writing to the Delta File Works, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
oo 
There’s no law compelling a merchant to advertise 
except the law of business success. 
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Points Out the Practical Value of Trade Conventions 
to the Man of Business 


WRITTEN FOR AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD BY ANDREW ABBOTT. 











The conventions of the various trade organizations, 
during the next few weeks, illustrate, as never be- 
fore, their value to every man in the trade which 
they represent and without them hard indeed would 
be the paths of the various interests in times like these. 

The bringing together of these men from the vari- 
ous communities in which they are engaged in busi- 
ness, the open and free discussion of their problems, 
is a help to everyone, even those who are not mem- 
bers but who profit in a roundabout way by the gath- 
erings of their more up-to-date and efficient brethren. 

The man, either manufacturer, jobber or retailer 
who is not a member of an association of his craft 
today, is neglecting one of the cheapest and best op- 
portunities which could possibly be presented to him. 
He is losing sight of the many new developments, the 
many dangers and the unseen pitfalls of his craft and 
he loses the advantage of not attending the meetings 
at which his fellow craftsmen discuss these points. 

Here are ten points recently made by a printer but 
the arguments are as applicable to any trade craft. 

When I read a bankrupt list of creditors and find 
more than one printer stuck by the same concern, the 
moral shrieks louder than a calliope. 

All of us know more than any of us; few realize 
how little most of us really know about the daily busi- 
ness of each of us until we meet the rest of us and 
talk over things among the lot of us. 

It's fear which is at the bottom of most printers’ 
troubles—fear of competitors, loss of business, of 
failure. Even the timid are brave when they run in 
packs—and they make a larger “kill.” 

Printers suffer more in mind and estate from lies 
told them about one another, by their customers than 
from any other one cause and there is just one obvi- 
ously sensible cure for it. 

Jenjamin Franklin said: We 
Haven't 


More or less wise, 
must hang together or be hung separately. 
the disciples of Franklin’s art been hung separately by 
their customers long enough? 

No, brothers, your problems are not “peculiar.” 
Your fellows have the same perplexities and why 
waste time and money blundering into a solution alone 
when you can get help by being willing to give help? 

Printers are all in the same boat—very few can 
advance much in profits and prosperity except as the 
trade as a whole advances. You'll get ahead much 
faster by joining your fellow printer in a pull to- 
gether for the good of all. 

You think your competitor is a crook, a scoundrel, 
he thinks you a crook. Both are equally right of 
course but remember it’s when thieves fall out that 
they get into trouble. 


Civilization itself is organization. What good rea- 


son can any printer give for remaining in his own 
little business cave, a prey of every beast of the trade, 





when he could find added safety and prosperity im 
combining with his fellows? 

I helped a blind man across the crowded street and 
lo, | was safely across myself 
found a mudhole which I did 

Every man in the craft should realize that organ- 


as well. His cane had 


not see. 


ization is not for today or this week or month but is 
always building for the future. The perpetuation of 
any trade is solely the result of the interchange of 
ideas, coming from frequent gatherings and discus- 
No man can afford to be without the fold and 
At 
least not if one desires to get the maximum results 
of their membership. 
Active Wholehearted Support Needed. 


sions. 
once inside the obligation does not end there. 


There are two essentials for the success of any or- 
ganization and they are the fullest cooperation on the 
part of the members and the prompt 
Nobody can live long nor do effective work 
without both and with these two valuable assets an 


payment of 
dues. 


organization can fully protect its members and do 
things which will benefit its members and the trade 
which it represents. 

There are many men who permit themselves to get 
into a “rut.” They do not see the vision of the future, 
nor do they see the pitfalls and dangers of the pres- 
ent. Such men need organizations very badly and I 
might be permitted to add the- organization needs 
them just as much as they do it. 
mental to 


Such men are detri- 
the trade, to say nothing of the injury they 
can do to customers of the craft. It is just such men 
as those in the rut who need the education which 
comes from association with fellow craftsmen, who 
Men who 
are endeavoring to stop abuses, bring about reforms 


are better educated and more progressive. 


and work for the best interests of the whole. 

Ixvery member of an organization should remember 
that it is just what its members make it. 
thing to encourage your officers, and to attend all 


It’s a good 


meetings, even if you do not care to participate in 
the active work. 

Remember it’s wholly inadequate to support your 
organization only when pressure is acute and help is 
No organization can be really helpful un- 
less it’s in a continuous state of preparedness. If 
any one shirks from service or the support of an or- 
ganization which tends to cleanse and strengthen the 
cause of all in any given line of industry, he robs the 
group of that to which it is entitled and in robbing the 
group, he robs himself. He defers the approach of 
a more perfect condition. 

No permanent values can accrue to an individual 
working solely for himself. It is only by working 
together that real benefits which are lasting are se- 
cured. 

Justly it may be said that every organization of 


needed. 
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business men should be impelled by a desire to clear 
the path which they must tread so that they shall be 
free as possible from obstruction and embarrassment, 
in the legitimate pursuit of their “margin of profit.” 
The ways in which this may be accomplished are 
various but all tend to keep the membership healthy 
and strong, interested together as associates in a com 
mon cause, friendly with each other and always ready 
to pull together. Such action will make the organ- 
ization worth while and make it easier and surer of 
accomplishing the ends which are sought. 


2s 
~-eo 


COURTESY IS A BUSINESS ASSET. 





Being cordial toward customers without being ef-~ 


fusive is as much a business asset as the stock on the 
shelves of the dealer. Excepting the comparatively 
rare person who nurses a perennial grievance against 
his fellow man, the average human being responds to 
courtesy in all conditions of life—whether at a din- 
ner table or in front of a hardware counter. More 
sales are made by courteous treatment than by almost 
any other factor of salesmanship. 

+o 


INDICATES RIGHT KIND OF HARDWARE 
STORE ADVERTISING. 

There is a great power in the land today which is 
known as consumer advertising. Recognizing the fact 
that this is an age of publicity, manufacturers every 
where and of everything are spending money to teach 
the public what they make and how good they make 
it. You see the advertisement of the maker of Whizzo 
automobiles side by side with an advertisement of 
Chew-easy chewing gum. 
this consumer advertising; so are the street cars and 


The magazines are full of 


barber shops. Vacant lots are surrounded by posters. 
The newspapers contain a large share of the same 
matter. 
the public with firm names and to build up a demand 


Millions are spent every year to familiarize 
for certain products. In other words, all this money 
is spent to make sales for retail dealers. The dealer 
sells the goods which the advertising is teaching the 
public to buy. 

It becomes apparent then that the retail advertiser 
He should hitch 
If he 
follows in the wake of the big manufacturer, results 
are bound to come. 

lor instance, let us assume that a dealer has in stock 


should take full advantage of this. 
his wagon to the star of consumer advertising. 


a certain article which is being exploited largely in 
magazines and through other mediums which reach 
the public. The dealer can take it for granted that 
considerable interest will be aroused in that article. 
It is, in consequence, the “psychological moment” for 
him to bring that article right to the front. If he were 
to advertise the fact that he carried that article and 
was prepared to sell it at the right price, using the 
local newspapers, he would reap in full measure the 
benefit of the manufacturer’s campaign. If he went 
a step farther and featured the article in his store, 
placed it in his windows and took pains to shove it 
generally, he would augment the good results. The re- 
tail dealer can back up the advertising of the manu- 
facturer very effectively. 


He repeats at short range 
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and with small shot what the latter booms from a dis- 
tance. 

By active cooperation of this kind, retail advertising 
can be made doubly effective. Both the retailer and 
manufacturer will benefit. 

Manufacturers’ advertising has an educative value 
for the writer of retail copy personally. By studying 
it, he can get ideas and suggestions which will prove 
invaluable to him in the preparation of his copy. Ad- 
vertising is a science and he who masters it (if indeed 
anyone completely masters it) is the one who gives 
his full time to the subject. The advertisements which 
appear in the magazines are generally the work of men 
who have made a close study of advertising and who 
put their whole time to the work. On the other hand, 
it is very seldom that the preparation of retail copy is 
other than a side-line to the man entrusted with it. 
It stands to reason that the man who prepares the re- 
tail advertisement can gain many pointers from the 
work of the specialist. 

Manufacturers’ advertising can be turned to advan- 
tage in other ways. Dealers frequently run window 
displays of goods which have been advertised by the 
manufacturer and place or paste copies of the adver 
tisement in the window, to demonstrate that the goods 
shown are the goods advertised. The same can be 
done with articles in the store. 

advertising 
Manufactur 


There is another phase of consumer 
which should be given careful attention. 

ers pay for space in newspapers in localities where they 
This is a direct 


The dealer 


have dealers handling their goods. 
means of aiding the dealer to make sales. 
should back up the manufacturer in a matter of this 
kind to the fullest. 

The backing should be thorough. Not only should 
the retailer follow up the manufacturer's advertising 
with some advertising of his own, but he should see 
If the 
advertisement of a certain make of stove appears in 


to it that the line is well shown in the store. 


the paper, with a local dealer's name mentioned, the 
effect is heightened if that dealer has a display of that 
make of stoves in his store window at the same time. 
If, on the other hand, the dealer does not signalize the 
the featuring his 
stoves, the effect is half lost. 


advertisement by 
Loyalty to the manu- 


appearance of 


facturer who is spending money to increase local sales 
should impel this. 
oo 


WORRY IS THE EVIL OF LIFE. 


It is undeniable that the great quest of humanity ts 
happiness. But was the world created to be happy? 
How many are truly happy ? 
classes and conditions, and everywhere I have found, 


I've studied people in all 


when you get below the surface, that it is mostly the 
Nearly 


everybody wants something he hasn't got, and as 


insincere individual who says, “I am happy.” 
things are constructed, what he wants is money 
more money than he has in his pocket. 

sut, after all, money can buy only a few things. 
Why should any one envy the captains of industry? 
Their lives are made up of those vast, incessant worries 
from which the average individual is happily spared. 
Worry. worry, that is the evil of life. 
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LIFTS WAR SAVINGS STAMP LIMIT. 


According to an announcement from the Treasury 
department the limit of $100 of War Savings Stamps 
that may be purchased by one person at one time has 
been removed. Also, the amount of stamps that may 
be held by one person at one time has been modified 
so that the $1,000 limit naw applies only to the 1918 
issue. One person holding $1,000 of the current series 
may also buy and hold $1,000 of the 1919 series which 
is soon to be issued. Including the cash received up 
to the beginning of the Liberty Loan drive, the total 
treasury receipts from the sale of War Savings Stamps 
were $750,467,582.11. This represents the purchase 
of stamps to the total maturity value of approximately 
$902,000, 305.00. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 

AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 


Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- _ 


portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 


27607—A man in France wishes to purchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of cutlery and household hardware. 
Payment will be made by cash against documents, if desired. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

27613.—-A company of importers and exporters in Japan 
wishes to be placed in communication with American manu- 
facturers and exporters of iron and steel bars, sheets, etc. ; 
tin plates, etc. ' 

27617.—A merchant in India wishes to represent Amer- 
ican manufacturers and exporters of articles which would be 
suitable for the Indian market. References. 

27618.—A company in South Africa would like to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of household hardware, steel, 
wire, cutlery, motor car and cycle accessories, tools, etc. 
Payment will be made through New York commission 
house. References. 

27622.—A firm in Cuba desires to buy large quantities of 
springs, radiators, fenders, and other automobile accessories, 
and also wishes to act as Cuban representative for manu fac- 
turers of these lines. References. 

27625.—A member of a firm in South Africa who is at 
present in the United States, desires to secure an agency, 
on a commission basis, for the sale of general merchandise, 
especially hardware, iron and steel products, automobiles, 
tires and accessories. Reference. 

27626.—An agency is desired by a firm in France for the 
sale of bicycles. Cash will be paid. Correspondence should 
be in French. Reference. 

27627.—A firm in Cuba wishes to purchase hardware, 
building supplies, etc. The firm, although interested pri- 
marily in the purchase of such supplies, will also consider 
the representation of American manufacturers when satis- 
factory arrangements can be made. References. 

27629.--A man in South Africa wishes to secure an 
agency for the sale of American products. He mentions no 
particular line. References. 

27631—A man from Guatemala, who is in the United 
States for a short time, desires to secure representations in 
general merchandise, especially agricultural implements, 
automobiles and accessories, hardware, enamelware, etc. 
Correspondence may be in English. Cash will be paid. 
Reference. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association.’ place 
to he announced later. December 19, 11 and 12, 1919. W. B. 
— Secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
oma. 


Atlantic City, New 


National Hardware Association, 
T. J. Fernley, Secre- 


Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. 
tary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, December 11, 12 and 13, 1918. F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary, 4016 Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Washington, January 15, 16 and 17, 1918. 

‘. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Mountain States Hardware and Implement Association, 
Denver, Colorado, January 21, 22 and 23, 1919, Brown Palace 
Hotel. W. W. McAllister, Secretary, Boulder, Colorado. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 1919. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos, Indiana. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Omaha, February 
3, 4, 5 and 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 11, 12, 13, and 14, 1919. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Coliseum, Des Moines, 
February 11, 12, 138 and 14, 1919. A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, Hote: 
Sherman, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1919. Leon D. Nish, 
Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Ohio Hardware Association,- Columbus, Ohio, February 
18, 19, 20 and 21, 1919, Columbus, Ohio. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Buffalo, 
New York, February 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1919, Hotel-LaFayette. 
John B. Foley, Secretary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

> -—__ -—_—_-- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Arkansas. 

The Smith Trading Company, Scranton, have sold their 

hardware business to E. N. Thompson and Company. 
Illinois. 

Melvin Eddy and Son, Athens, have purchased the hard- 

ware business of Whitney and Johnson. 
Indiana. 

Marshall Dismore, Osgood, has sold his hardware store 

to M. Peterson. 
lowa. 

The Beutel Hardware Company, Dennison, have sold 
their stock to George Menagh Company. 

Charles Stager has purchased Whitney and Jensen’s 
hardware stock at Eldora. 

H. I. Batcheller, Paton, has sold his hardware stock to 
W. H. Lightfoot. 

Kansas. 

The Edwards and Nichols Lumber and Supply Company 
of Spearville will in the future handle only hardware, 
furniture and lumber. 

Missouri. 

H. A. Bonnell, Buffalo, has taken over the C. W. Rogers 

hardware and implement stock. 
Nebraska. 

Hurd and Son are moving their hardware business at 
Omaha into new quarters in the Post Block. 

Bivens Keeley Hardware Company, Valentine, have sold 
their stock to J. W. Yeast and Son. 

North Dakota. 

The hardware store of W. H. Weber at Cleveland was 
burned down. 

Texas. 

The John R. Adams hardware and grocery establishment 
at Port Arthur was recently destroyed by fire. The damage 
to the stock was about $25,000 but it was well covered by 
insurance. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








Plans are being revised by the Prest-O-Lite Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, for a charging plant to be 
comprised of four buildings. 





PATENTS AUTOMOBILE JACK AND LOCK. 


Louis H. Berry, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights for an automobile 
jack and lock, under Number 1,279,500, the details of 
which are set forth in the subjoined paragraphs : 

The combination in an au- 
tomobile jack of a base, a 
fluid operated extensible lift- 
ing member hinged thereto, 
and an auxiliary fluid oper- 
ated member for swinging 
said jack into a carrying posi- 
tion. 

In a fluid operated jack the 
combination of a fluid con- 
trolled extensible member, 
means for retracting said ex- 
tensible member, means for swinging said extensible 
member to a carrying position, a pump for forcing 
fluid for the operation of said extensible member, a 
multiple position valve, pipe connections between said 
valve, said pump, said extensible member and _ said 
means for swinging said extensible member, and 
means for locking said valve in a predetermined posi- 
tion. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR SPARK PLUGS. 


Under Number 1,279,610, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Ernest J. Taylor, Need- 
ham Heights, Massachusetts, for a spark plug de- 
scribed as follows: 

A spark plug having, in com- 
bination, a hollow body, a globular 
terminal adjustably attached to the 
end of said hollow body, an in- 
sulating core arranged within said 
hollow body, and a globular ter- 
minal mounted in said insulating 
core at a predetermined transverse 
distance from the first mentioned 





terminal. 

A spark plug having, in combination, a metal body, 
a globular terminal adjustably attached to the end of 
said metal body, an insulating core arranged within 
said metal body, and a second globular terminal 
mounted in said insulating core, the centers of said 
globular terminals being located in the same transverse 
plane. 








Carry spare tube in bag or kit, to prevent chafing in 
tool box. 


—_— 


PATENTS AUTO LOCK. 


James M. Wilson, Rochester, New York, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under Number 
1,280,348, for an auto lock, described herewith: 

, A locking device for an automo- 
bile having a bolt and a casing, said 
locking device being mounted above 
the steering wheel, a lug rigidly 





fastened on the steering post cas- 
ing below the steering wheel and a 
bar extending through said lug and 
through the spokes of the steering 
‘ wheel into the casing of the lock, 





1.280.348 |] ; ; : 
said bar being fastened in place 


by the bolt of said lock. 


.@~ 
cee 


ADVISES CAUTION IN THE SELECTION OF 
KEROSENE CARBURETORS. 





Before adding to his stock of automobile accessories 
anything in the way of kerosene burning equipment, 
the dealer should exercise much caution. At the out- 
set, it is well to discount the clever descriptions of 
the manufacturers and to be guided rather by actual 
performance than by the persuasion of rhetorical sen- 
tences and glowing promises. Kerosene carburetors 
and kerosene appliances, as a whole, deserve a great 
deal of consideration. There is no doubt they will 
permit kerosene to be burned and give an engine per- 
formance which few of us would complain about, con- 
sidering the saving in fuel money. 

jut if a kerosene burning equipment is to be installed 
it should be carefully chosen. Some of these devices 
are very poorly designed for specific installations and 
while they handle a cleaner fuel they cause very rapid 
carbonization te take place, and when the rings and 
pistons of the engine are not a good fit also give rise 


to oil contamination. 
“ee 


FREE DISCUSSION IS ESSENTIAL. 


No matter whose the lips that would speak, they 
must be free and ungagged. Let us believe that the 
whole of truth can never do harm to the whole of 
virtue; and remember that, in order to get the whole 
of truth, you must allow every man right or wrong, 
freely to utter his conscience, and protect him in so 
doing. Entire unshackled freedom for every man’s 
life, no matter what his doctrine—the safety of free 
discussion, no matter how wide its range. The com- 
munity which dares not protect its humblest and most 
hated member in the free utterance of his opinions, 
no matter how false or how hateful, is only a gang 
of slaves.—Wendell Phillips. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Various devices are employed to give individuality 
Often this effect is achieved, to 
Bizarre 


to an advertisement. 
some extent, by liberal use of ornamentation. 
borders, grotesque figures, and distorted designs are 
frequently employed in the attempt to make a particu- 
lar piece of copy stand out from the mass of displays. 
In most instances, the result is far from satisfactory. 
Attention is focused upon the fantastic features almost 
to the exclusion of the commodities advertised. To a 
lesser degree, this is true also of ornamentation which 
has no direct connection with the goods. On the other 
hand, however, good results are obtained by decora- 
tive effects which derive their motive from the things 
advertised, as in the case of the Charlotte Hardware 
Company's advertisement reproduced herewith from 
The Charlotte News of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
The drawing at the top is graphic. It has action. It 
halts the hurrying gaze of the reader and directs it 


Are you going to answer 
the patriotic call to can? 
Then vou will need the prop- 
er utensils if your labor is 
not to be wasted. 

We have anticipated the 
new and greater demand 
for these household necessi- 
ties and now have ready for 
your inspection a stock so 
thoroughly complete that 
you will be able to selgct 
everything you can possibly 
need as an aid in preserv- 
ing. 


Charlotte Hardware Co. 


¢ — 2) ) oe 
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toward the headline, “Canning Utensils.” Every arti- 
cle in the illustrated border deepens the first impres- 
‘sion. The printed message toward which all the dec- 
orative adju.cts drive the attention is well devised 
and convincing. 

* * * 

Knowing beforehand what a thing is going to cost 
is a big factor in the attitude of the customer toward 
the store where he does his buying. Instinctively he 
feels that he is on an equal footing with every other 


Where prices are plainly stated 
The average 


customer of the shop. 
and ahered to, there is no favoritism. 
man or woman resents favoritism in merchandising. 
Where no prices are displays upon the goods, the cus- 
tomer is more or less uneasy and suspicious, and, there- 
fore, inclined to haggle with the salesman. This distrust 
has a bad effect upon all concerned in the transaction. 


J.W. HARDING CO. 


THE CENTRAL SQUARE HARDWARE STORE 


Established 1879. 





Preserve Jars 
Atlas E Z Seal— 


Perfection 
Oil Heaters, 
$5.65 Each 


. .80c Each 





Galvanized Ash 
Sifters, 


$1.00 Each. 


Ribbed Side Ash Barrels, 
$4.75 Each 
Plain Side Ash Barrels. 
$2.50 Each~ 
eee 


Inverted Gas 
Burners 


Complete, 59c. 
Mantles. 


Inverted. ..12c, 20c, 35c Each 
Upright... .12c, 20c, 35c Each 











It is, consequently, a praiseworthy quality of the ad- 
vertisement of J. W. Harding Company, herewith re- 
produced from the Daily Evening Item of Lynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, that prices are prominently quoted on all 
the goods mentioned. This begets confidence as surel\ 
as its absence inspires doubt and suspicion. The ad 
vertisement is well constructed for the purpose of at- 
tracting attention. The squares have plenty of white 
space and they are sufficiently individualized by the 
separating lines to give distinctness to each of the 
articles advertised. 


* x *~ 


KEEPS A FILE OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Many of the most successful retail advertisers care- 
fully and systematically clip all advertisements the) 
come across which they think will prove of value. 
These they file away. A hardware dealer keeps a file 
which contains many hundreds of advertisements deal- 
ing with every article sold in a hardware store. It has 
been in course of compilation for years back. The 
dealer who has this file never has any difficulty in 
preparing snappy copy. Whatever article he has in 
his mind to advertise, he can look through his collec- 
tion and find at least a dozen advertisements dealing 
with that article. The advertisements have been 
clipped from trade papers as well as magazines and 
are filed alphabetically so that no time is ever wasted 
in getting at the desired information. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ASKS HOW TO PREVENT HIS WARM AIR 
HEATER FROM SMOKING. 


In these days when so much soft coal is used in 
warm air heaters, many householders encounter the 
peculiar difficulty of smoke escaping from the front 
of the heater into the basement. The smoke naturally 
finds its way into the upper rooms and causes consid- 
erable annoyance. It is, of course, apparent to anyone 
acquainted with the mechanism and operation of a 














Picture of House Showing the Big Chimney. 


warm air heater that much more frequent clean-outs 
both of the spaces around the radiators and of the 
The 
following letter from a subscriber is herewith published 
in the belief that it will elicit many practical answers 


smokepipe are necessary in such circumstances. 


from the experience of expert dealers and installers: 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

Can you inform me how to find out and remedy my 
heater smoking? Whenever I open the fuel door it 
seems as though we have the warm air heater pipe 
connected where the door should be as | think the 
most smoke comes into the room. The “New Queen” 
heater installed is with the American Radiator Com 
pany’s radiators with a D & T regulator. 

enclosed find a picture of my house. The heater 
leads to the big chimney from the basement and up 
stairs. The fire place connects with the same chim- 
ney but has separate flues as there are two 8”x13” 
flue linings in the chimney. A 10 inch pipe leads 
from the warm air heater to the chimney about 6 feet 
distant. The top of chimney is at least 2 feet above 
saddle board and there are no buildings nearer than 
50 feet and they are not large. I would be pleased 
to know why this smokes so. 

Thanking you I am Yours truly, 

D. R. ALLEN. 
Mondovi, Wisconsin, November 5, 1918. 
a 

The General Heating and Ventilating Company, 196 
Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
awarded a government contract for work in connec- 
tion with the erection of a plant at Coddington, Rhode 


Island. 


IS CONSTRUCTED WITH VIEW TOWARD 
ECONOMY, DURABILITY, AND 
SIMPLICITY. 


Simplicity, durability, and economy are three funda- 
mentals of warm air heater construction which make 
a heater of great value to the dealer and the installer. 
These are the three objects which the Henry-Miller 
loundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, set out to obtain 
when it began the manufacture of its Moncrief Top 
Return Ilue Warm Air All Cast Iron Heater, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. That the company 


has achieved its aims is evident by the popularity 


which its heaters enjoy. The manufacturers explain 
the advantages arising from simple, economical, and 
durable construction in the following way: 

Simple construction is a boon to the dealer and in- 
staller. The 
There are no unnecessary parts to delay the work of 


warm air heater is installed rapidly 


installation. 
Durable construction demands the careful and cor 


MONCRIEt 





Warm Air Heater, Number 24A, Made by Henry- 


Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Moncrief 


rect distribution of iron, placing the heaviest parts, 
where there is the greatest strain. This feature ol 
the warm air heater appeals to the buyer and thus 
brings profits to the dealer. 

Economical or fuel saving construction has built 
for the Moncrief Warm Air*Heaters and its agents a 
reputation worth thousands. 


warm air heater construc- 


These fundamentals of 
tion are combined in the Moncrief heaters in a su- 
perior degree, and when properly installed they will 
last indefinitely, and will reduce the fuel bills twenty 
five to thirty per cent. 

Descriptive literature telling about these heaters is 
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free for the asking. Dealers and installers who are in- 
terested may procure some of this literature by writing 
to the Henry-Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE OF AN- 
THRACITE COAL IN WARM 
AIR HEATERS. 








A hard coal fire will burn best if not fussed with. 
Not having as large an amount of volatile matter, or 
smoke-producing matter, which passes off quickly, it 
can be fired in heavier charges and therefore requires 
somewhat less frequent firing than soft coal. Carry a 
deep bed of fuel in the fire pot about level with the 
feed spout or a little higher. Do not wet hard coal. 

Keep fire free from clinkers. 

In mild weather, leave from four to six inches of 
ashes above the grates. This lessens draft through 
fire and causes slower combustion. 

In severe weather keep the grate free from ashes. 
This can be regulated in shaking. The strength of the 
draft will soon teach you how much, or how little to 
shake your fire in different weather conditions. 

Do not poke your fire. This spoils your fire by 
causing draft holes and uneven combustion. Lift fuel 
bed only enough to break open the mass. 

Do not shake fire when it is low but add a little fresh 
coal and give it time to ignite. Do not smother your 
fire by putting on too much fuel at one time. 

When adding fresh fuel, be sure to close the lower 
drafts, open the smoke pipe damper and close the 
check draft, so as to prevent the escape of gases when 
firing. After the gases have burned off somewhat, the 
check draft may be opened and damper partly, or 
entirely closed. In moderate weather, do not allow 
damper to remain open too long or the coal will 
become too thoroughly ignited. 

In large heaters, fire first one-half of the grate and 
the next time fire the other half. In this way, the 
bright fire will assist in burning the gases from the 
fresh coal and furnish heat until the fresh coal ignites. 

When putting on several shovels of coal in banking 
the fire for the night, leave a part of the fire exposed ; 
or take a poker or rod and poke a hole through the 
fuel bed down to the grate. Withdraw carefully and 
leave a hole in the fuel bed. Either method will cause 
gas from the fresh coal to be consumed instead of 
being lost up the chimney. This may also prevent an 
explosion of gases accumulated in the heater. 

Open damper in feed door only after adding fresh 
fuel, but close it again after gases have been burned 
off. 


> 


EASILY ADJUSTABLE FURNACE PIPE. 








There are many valuable characteristics incorpo- 
rated in the Handy Furnace Pipe manufactured by F. 
Meyer and Brother Company of Peoria, Illinois. It 
is made to prevent fire from overheating the wall 
pipes. It is so constructed that it has a large ventilat- 
ing space between the inside and outside pipe with a 
current of air passing between them from the base- 
ment to the top of the register head where it is dis- 
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charged into the partition above. The most important 
factor in this Handy Fur- 
nace Pipe is the connect- 
ing slip. This is one and 
three-eighths inches long 
and said to be made 
longer than that of any 
double wall pipe. It is so 
arranged that it will fit 
together without any ef- 
fort on the part of the in- 
staller. Where pipes are 
put into old houses, this is 
specially advantageous. 
For an ordi- 





Handy Furnace Pipe, Made 


by F. Meyer and Brother 


Company, Peoria, Illinois. : 
This pipe comes in every style and size. 


nary stack, two lengths of pipe are said to be ade- 
quate. However, any length can be made very easily 
with the different short pieces or with the Handy Ad- 
justable Joints that can be adjusted from six and a 
half inches to twelve inches. For a catalog showing 
the different styles of stacks, and also their other 
products, dealers should address F. Meyer and Brother 
Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


a 
~-~eo 


FURNISHES CLEAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
USE OF WARM AIR HEATER. 








A visit to most basements of homes where warm air 
heaters are installed discloses the fact that a card of 
brief instructions is attached to some convenient post 
or wall space near the heater. Usually the card is 
either smudged or only partially decipherable in the 
dim light. At best it does not furnish sufficient direc- 
tions. Therefore, it is advisable to supplement the 
card with more detailed explanations. An excellent 
article which can be employed to this end is the fol- 
lowing excerpts from Gilt Edge-ings, the helpful house 
organ of R. J. Schwab and Sons Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: 

Open damper in ash door, also draft in smoke pipe 
when starting fire. Put sufficient paper or shavings 
and kindling in the warm air heater through the feed 
door to ignite the coal. 

After coal is well started, add coal enough to last 
eight to twelve hours. (If burning hard coal or 
coke.) Burn off gases before checking, but do not 
leave open too long. 

Be sure that there is a check draft damper on the 
smoke pipe as well as a straight or turn damper in the 
smoke pipe, and use these dampers to regulate your 
fire. 

Open check draft to check fire. 
fire burn more brightly. 

Never open the fire door of your heater to check the 
fire. This checks the fire but it also cools the heat 
radiating surfaces of your warm air heater and results 
in a great waste of heat. 

To make the fire burn more rapidly, give it more 
draft from below, using the slide or draft door below 
the level of the grates. Do not open the ash pit door, 
for this purpose, as that will give too much draft and 
heated air will be wasted up the chimney. This may 
also cause coal gas in the basement and is almost sure 
to result in excessive clinkering. 


Close it to make 
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Short, quick strokes of the shaker handle will sift 
the ashes through the grates. Do not shake live coal 
into ash pit. Always leave grates in flat position. 

To dump fire, move the handle to the left as far as 
possible and shake slightly, when all will drop through. 

At night or where a fire is to be left for a consider- 
able period, it is well to bank it with a small coal or 
coal sorted from sifted ashes, or even ashes. 

Never allow ashes to get within four to six inches 
below the bottom of the grates. The accumulation 
of ashes below the grate is practically the only cause 
for burning out a grate and also it will interfere with 
good draft conditions. 

Do not remove ashes when hot. 

Always remove ashes from last shaking before 
shaking again. 

In warm air heating it must be understood that the 
cold air duct has nothing to do with the draft of the 
warm air heater. 

The draft of the warm air heater is regulated by the 
dampers in the ash door and the smoke pipe. The 
flow of warm air into the rooms is regulated by the 
regulation of the dampers in the warm air pipes lead- 
ing from the top of the warm air heater, and the cold 
air intakes entering the bottom of the casing. 

A good plan is to have tags on the dampers of the 
pipes leading from the warm air heater to indicate the 
rooms heated by those pipes. You will find that when 
the pipes are all open some rooms will get a larger pro- 
portion of heat than they actually require, and other 
rooms possibly may not get a sufficient amount of 
heat. Partly close off the dampers in the pipes lead- 
ing to the overheated and well heated rooms until you 
arrive at a properly balanced distribution of your heat. 
A little experimenting will determine the angle at 
which each damper should be set to give you the best 
results. 

If the cold air is taken only from the outside 
through a cold air duct, the slide in the air duct should 
never be entirely closed. If there is another duct (or 
ducts), leading from the inside of the building, in 
connection with the one from the outside, either the 
inside should be used and the damper in the outside 
duct entirely closed, or vice versa, as if both are used, 
they may interfere with each other. 

Do not obstruct the cold air intake nor the registers 
nor shut off all the registers at once. 

In severe weather use the inside or return intake en- 
tirely. 

In all cases it is well to remember that no more 
warmed air can be sent up through the warm air pipes 
into the rooms than is taken in through the cold air 
returns or ducts at the bottom of the warm air heater. 
It is, therefore, necessary to have the amount of air 
taken in at the bottom of the jacket, equal to about 
three-fourths or more of the air of all of the warm 
air pipes being supplied from the top of the jacket. A 
little calculation will show you whether you are giv- 
ing your warm air heater a sufficient supply of cold 
air to get a proper flow of warm air through all of 
your warm air pipes. 

If you wish to reduce the temperature, check your 
fire by means of your dampers. If, in addition, you 
wish also to close the registers, close those on the up- 
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per floors, for when the lower rooms and halls are 
heated the warm air will find its way to the upper 
rooms. It is best to shut off the dampers in the warm 
air pipes in the basement, rather than the valves in the 
registers. 

Always give fire careful attention before retiring 
for the night. 


“*2e- 


PRODUCES THOROUGH COMBUSTION. 


There are many important features in the “Cozy” 
Warm Air Heater made by “She Schill Brothers Com- 
pany of Crestline, Ohio, depicted in the illustration 
herewith. The firepot is a double one, consisting of 
an inner heavy cast iron pot with a series of openings 
near the center and large openings at the top. This 
heavy cast iron pot is surrounded by a steel jacket, 
forming an air heating chamber into which air is ad- 
mitted and heated before entering into fuel and above 
it, thus supplying the fire with heated air. The base 
of the heater is made in one piece and sets flat on the 


floor with joint into which the ashpit fits. The ashpit 





Warm Air Heater Made by The Schill Brothers 
Company, Crestline, Ohio. 


“Cozy” 


is cast In one piece and is roomy, al!owing for three or 
four days of ashes. The grates are duplex and are 
independent of each other and can be replaced without 
disturbing the fire. The radiator is of two-piece con- 
struction with smoke and cleanout collars extending 
through the casing, large neck and extra large wall 
surface, giving much more radiation. The casing is 
made of galvanized iron lined with asbestos paper and 
corrugated iron, making a three-piece construction. 
This is said to insure a cool basement. [or further 


particulars dealers should write to The Schill Brothers 


Company, Crestline, Ohio. 
—_——-—— 2.er 
Who masters his own tongue his bread shall not 


fail. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH. | 








— 





PATTERNS FOR SHIP COWL 
sy O. W. Korue. 
In taking up this type of cowl which has the seams 
running across thus dividing the surface into gores, 
the various pieces will be of different sizes and shapes. 


and describe the arc h-l. 
equal parts you establish the center i, and from this 
point the centers are described as 7-8, etc. -f. The 
amount of overhang is generally 10 degrees, but this 


By dividing this line d-g in 


too must be verified by specification as well as the 


number of pieces the cowl is to have. In this case our 
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HALF SECTION 
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HALF PATTERN’ FF” 








Patterns for Ship Cowl. 


ach piece must be laid out separately on this work. 
The diameter of the lower base is given by the specifica- 
tions, and in many instances the rest of the dimensions. 
When this is not the case then you must proportion 
vour own elevation, then let a-b be the diameter of the 
base. Establish the center c, and from each of these 
points square up lines. Now draw the line b-f parallel 
Set dividers to a radius equal to one-fourth 
the diameter of the lower base, and with e, mark the 
point d, and describe the quarter circle which estab- 
lishes the throat. Tangent to the top where point 13, 
draw another line parallel to the base as h-g. Now 


to a-b. 


using d, as center and f, as radius describe the arc f-g. 
This gives you the center g, for describing the heel, 
which is done by setting dividers to a radius of g-h 





cowl has 6 gore pieces. The base gore I, is the same 
as any elbow butt end and a line drawn from h to b, 
acts as the miter line. The heel h-l is then divided 
into 5 parts after which lines are drawn to the corner 
d. This gives the elevation. 

In this case we lay off the gore A, and so from the 
centers 7 and 8, we describe semi-circles which will 
treat these miter lines and develop them to a round 
circle. This would be contrary in any other elbow 
work but in this case, it is required. It is optional on 
which side the workman describes the half circles M, 
and N, whether they are laid over on one side or t0- 
ward the other is immaterial. Treat these half sec- 
tions and square lines at right angles to the miter line 


Join these points with lines and number them as shown, 
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always walking from one point to another. To find 
these true lengths there are various systems used, in 
It is the hardest to 
understand and see through, but when once under- 
stood it saves a great deal of labor and time. The old- 
fashioned way of squaring up lines consumes consider- 


this case we use the shortest one. 


The idea is to watch 
your lines in gore A, and subtract those sectional lines 
of N, from those of corresponding number in M. This 
must be done with a watchful eye. By picking the 
difference we have the true rise we set in diagram. 
As for instance; pick the line 2-3 and set in diagram 
from the vertical line over as point 2 in the lower sec- 
tion. Then by picking the sectional line 3, from M, 
and set it in diagram establishing point 3. Then 2-3 
will be the true length for that dotted line. Next pick 
line 3-4 from elevation and set on the upper side of 
diagram as point 3. 


able time and space for working. 


Pick the sectional line 4 from N, 
and subtract it from the line 3 of M, after which pick 
the difference and set it up above the horizontal line 
as point 4. Then 3-4 will be the true length. 
process is continued, taking line 4-5 in elevation and 
setting it below the diagram as point 4. 


Same 


Then pick 
line 5 from N, and subtract from line 5 of M, and pick 
the difference, and set below the horizontal line as 
point 5. Then 4-5 will be the true length. 
lengths are being determined the pattern should be de- 


As the truce 


This saves considerable work 
lengths then transferred 
into the pattern making 1-2 equal to 1-2 of elevation. 


veloped simultaneously. 


also. These true are 
Then describe the small are 3 equal to one of the 
spaces for M, and the small are 4 equal to one of the 
These are to establish the circumfer- 
Pick the true Jength 2-3 
and using 2 in pattern as center, cross arcs in point 3. 
Then pick the true length 3-4 and using the new point 


spaces of N. 
ence along the gore edges. 


3 as center cross arcs in point 4. In this way walk 
from one point to another first developing the true 
lengths and in the same operation transfer them into 
pattern. All the other gores will be laid out same way 
as gore piece “B” testifies. To avoid confusion the in- 
experienced workman should transfer the gore pieces 
from elevation or else use colored pencils to distinguish 
the different sections and the lines. These patterns 
are net, and edges must be allowed extra. 


—_--o> — _—_____—__ 


SEPTEMBER TIN IMPORTS DECREASE. 





Imports of metallic tin in September were 34 per 
cent less than those in August, decreasing from 7,780 
South 
scarce, amounting to only 683 tons of concentrates as 
compared with 825 tons in August. 


tons to 5,156 tons. American ores continued 
Pig tin showed 
a much greater decrease, dropping from over 16,000,- 
000 pounds in August to over 10,500,000 pounds in 
September. This decrease occurred largely in ship- 
ments from the Straits Settlements, the Dutch East 
Indies, Japan, and England. 

For the nine months ending September 30, 1918, 
imports of metallic tin amounted to 60,280 tons, as 
against 55,142 tons in the corresponding period of 
1917. The increase is largely traceable to large ship- 
ments of Bolivian ores, resumption of normal ship- 
ments of Straits tin. and increased imports of Chinese 
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tin. On the other hand, imports from the United 
Kingdom and from the Dutch East Indies have fallen 
off very considerably. 

eee 


MAKES PLANS FOR RECONSTRUCTION. 


A more definite force is added to the plans for re 
construction which have been under consideration by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States by the 
proposed signing of the European armistice. Special 
interest in this subject is taken by the progressive and 
energetic National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors. In order to bring this vital matter quickly to 
the attention of every member of the organization, 
the following letter has been sent out by Edwin L. 
Seabrook, the enterprising secretary of that body. It 
associations and individual 


is addressed to all local 


members. It reads in this wise: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has called a meeting of the War Service Committees 
of all the interests of the country to discuss Recon 
struction, at Atlantic City, New Jeresy, December 4. 
5, 0. 

“Some three hundred industries have chosen War 
Service Committees, and it is proposed to face square 
ly and constructively the Reconstruction period ani 
be ready through accurate and exhaustive study and 
marshalling of facts to lay before such governmental 
agencies as may be created to deal with reconstruction 
the necessary facts bearing on the subject 

“The importance of this conference and its bearing 
on business conditions that are ahead of us needs no 
emphasis. 
represented at this con 


“Our association will be 


ference and should participate in it, commensurate 
with the importance of the industry. Whoever repre 
sents it should have facts from, and concrete views of, 
the membership to present. The subject is too big 
for any one man to formulate the entire details. Co 
operation, views, suggestions of the membership are 
necessary. Remember your representative (one or 
more) will speak for the entire industry for the whole 
country. 

“You are therefore requested to express your views 
regarding the most efficient methods for promoting the 
sheet metal business during the Reconstruction period 
Send some suggestions, remember it is the combination 
of ideas that will solve the problems. 

“Ilere are some suggestions for an expression, 
others may occur to you: 

“In what way can the Government give the best aid ¢ 

“Is regulating the material supply as at present 
desirable ? 

“Is price regulation as at present desirable ? 

“Shall the Government undertake the regulation 01} 
labor supply under same conditions as now applied? 

“Can transportation be handled more efficiently by 
Government control than by the railroads privatel) 
managed ? 


“Do not confine yourself to the above Send alony 


any suggestion or idea that occtirs to you 
“Think of this, think it hard 


than any other thing you ever thought in your busines 


think of it harder 
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before—because it is going to be the most import- 
ant thing. 

“Replies must reach this office not later than Decem- 
ber 1st. Do not wait until the last day; send it now. 

“The great sheet metal industry of the country must 
be ready to do its part in reconstruction. 

“Will you co-operate? 

“Very truly yours, 
Epwin L. SEABROOK, 
Secretary.” 


o> 
oo 


SECURES PATENT FOR ADAPTER FOR 
SHEET METAL PIPING. 





Under number 1,280,312, United States 
rights have been granted-to Albert G. Scherer, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, assignor to the Excelsior Steel Furnace 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, for an adapter for sheet 
metal piping, described in the following: 

A sheet metal pipe fit- 
7 HTH 
TT: 


patent 


ting comprising a mem- 
ber of suitable form to 
produce a tapered con- 
duit, one edge of said 
e member being slit and 
overlapped thereby 
causing the portions of 
the walls between said slits to be disposed parallel and 
segmental inturned grooves disposed at the inner ends 
and transversely to said slits. 








EXPLAINS MANNER OF REINFORCING 
WEAK PLACES IN OLD RADIATOR. 





In response to numerous requests, the series of short, 
pithy articles on automobile radiator repairing, com- 
posed especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarDWARE Recorp by F. L. Curfman of Maryville, 





Fa 











Weak Places on Old Radiator. 


Missouri, is being republished one at a time. The 


following article is the third of the series and was 
first published in our issue of March 9, 1918. It 
explains the manner of reinforcing weak places in an 
old radiator: 





The four weak places on the old Ford radiator are 
the points indicated by the arrows “A and B.” 

To reinforce at point “A” sweat a piece of brass 
4x2 inches over the corner on flange where the hood 
rests. 

At point “B” if it has only cracked to the eyelet 
where gas tube goes through bend at right angle a 
piece of No. 9 wire 3 inches long and solder on under 
side between eyelet and hood flange. Both of these 
reinforcements are invisible and will double the life 
of the sides on the radiator. 

If at point “B” the break has extended all the way 
across, the cheapest repair is to sweat in this corner a 
piece of 20 gauge brass 3x4 inches, bent“at right angles 
in the center the 4 inch way. 

First thoroughly tin repair piece and side. 
the bolt and gas hole out after the sweating has been 
done. 


3ore 


“e+ 


SHINGLES THAT ARE CONSIDERED FIRE 
AND LIGHTNING PROOF. 





There are many advantages in using the Cortright 
Metal Shingles made by the Cortright Metal Roofing 
Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The Com- 
pany claims that these shingles are a protection against 
lightning, stating that with ground connections and 
conductor pipes properly applied such a roof is prac- 
tically lightning proof. These shingles are also fire- 
proof, and can be used for siding as well as roofing. 
The Cortright Metal Shingles are made of high grade 
tin, with the roof in many pieces, and each shingle 





Cortright Metal Shingles, Made by The Cortright Metal Roofing 
Company, Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania. 


hooked into another so tightly that it is said no storm 
can extract a sound from them. There are no seams, 
no solder, few nails and very little cutting. They are 
easy to put on and can be taken off and re-laid on 
another roof with very little waste or damage. As 
these shingles are painted. or galvanized on both sides 
before shipping, there is no danger of rust from damp 
sheathing or from rain while laying. Each sheet of 
metal used in the manufacture of Cortright Metal 
Shingles is double inspected, first at the mills and then 
at the Company’s factory. This eliminates the possi- 
bility of using defective sheets. By a special process, 
the shingles are first stamped into shape from the sheet 
of prime roofing tin after which they are galvanized 
by dipping each slate or shingle separately into a bath 
of melted zinc, adding an extremely heavy coat. When 
a shingle is dipped separately and after stamping, as 
the Cortright Metal Shingles are, a perfect and thor- 
ough coat is insured and this greatly increases their 
durability. More detailed information and catalog 
may be secured by addressing the Cortright Metal 
Roofing Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OPEN ACCOUNT SYSTEM IS WASTEFUL. 


The disadvantages and wastfulness of the open ac- 
count system as compared with the trade acceptance 
method of buying and selling are well set forth in a 
pamphlet issued by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, as follows: 

The open account system with its indefinite time of 
payment, is a business habit with many disadvantages. 
One defect is that it forces the seller to carry the 
financial burden of the buyer. The open account ties 
up the seller's invested or borrowed capital for an 
indefinite period, during which he receives no stated 
compensation for it. 

The trade acceptance does not lessen the advantage 
of the buyer. He obtains his credit for a definite in- 
stead of an indefinite period of time. It is of service 
to the seller, for he can take the acceptance to his 
hank, discount it at a lower rate than is accorded to 
any other commercial paper, and have the use of the 
money. The bank—not the seller—carries the credit, 
and all parties to the transaction are placed on an 
equitable basis. 





Trade acceptances are not meant to defer payment 
in ordinary transactions where the buyer usually pays 
cash on the spot or within ten days. They are not 
necded when business is done on that basis, and the 
buyer is not forced to use acceptances if he prefers 
paying cash and saving the discount allowed for cash 
payments. 

As assets, open accounts are neither quick nor sure. 
They are frequently slow and uncertain of realization. 
ven the best of them are seldom marketable for more 
than fifty per centum of their face value. In the form 
of eligible trade acceptances, accounts can be con- 
verted in full into cash at a better rate of interest than 
is commanded by promissory notes. 

A disadvantage of the open account system is the 
ease with which payment can be postpened, thus en- 
abling purchasers to abuse their credit by putting off 
the settlement of their obligations for long periods 
of time without even paying interest. This results 
from the fact that since the time of payment is usually 
not fixed, the privilege of obtaining an extension is re- 
garded as a matter of course. 

If it becomes necessary to sue on an open account, 
in order to collect, the correctness of the book entries 
must first be proved. The buyer thereupon may raise 
objections which may cause much delay. The trade 
acceptance is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
goods and of a proper invoice, and is proof of the 
validity of the debt, since the debtor has already ad- 
mitted the existence of a valid contract by his accept- 
ance of the terms of the bill. 

When an innocent third party becomes a bona fide 
holder of the paper, payment can not be avoided by 
seeking refuge in the usual technical defenses, since 
only the signature of the acceptor needs to be proved 
and no off-sets or counter claims of any sort can be 
urged. 

The open account is costly. The expense involved 
in collecting slow accounts, in extensions of the time 
of payment, and in trade discounts—all characteristic 
‘f the open account system—constitutes, in the ag- 
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gregate, a heavy tax on business. All these disadvan- 
tages are eliminated by the use of the trade acceptance 
which gives stability to commercial credit 
forms deferred obligations into definite 
liabilities. 


and trans- 
assets and 

The right to make partial payments, which is one of 
the conveniences of the open account, may be arranged 
with the bank ; and if the trade acceptance can not be 
conveniently met by the customer upon its maturity, 
the merchant, if he desires to help him, may do so by 
taking the customer’s promissory note with interest. 
Thus the merchant granting the extension does so 
without the loss of interest, which results under the 
open account system. Since trade acceptances are not 
given for renewals or for old accounts, they should 
be settled with notes which draw interest. 

Among other disadvantages of the open account 
method which will be eliminated by the general adop- 
tion of the trade acceptance may be mentioned the 
habit of over-buying and over-selling, the returning of 
goods and cancellation of orders for trivial reasons, the 
taking of unwarranted discounts, the secret assign- 
ments of accounts and losses from uncollectible debts. 

The trade acceptance releases funds tied up in out- 
standing accounts, and invested capital acquires more 
liquidity under a system which offers negotiable paper 
in place of non-negotiable open book accounts. Re- 
lations between buyer and seller are vastly improved 
by paper which clearly defines their respective rights 
the 
constant reminder to the debtor that his credit is apt 
to be tested at any time. 


and obligations, and extravagance is checked by 


The buyer derives certain advantages from the use 
of the trade acceptance. It develops in him the habit 
of careful buying, enables him to judge how he stands 
financially and what he can do with his capital, and 
it strengthens his credit. He is able definitely to fix 
the dates of his payments, thus developing a habit of 
promptness in fulfilling obligations. 

The small buyer is better able to compete with 
larger firms since the trade acceptance gives him a 
better credit rating and places his business on a defi- 
nite financial basis, which cannot be the case when 
his debts are in the form of open accounts with no 
means of ascertaining when they will be liquidated. 

Sellers or manufacturers with limited capital, by 
the adoption of the trade acceptance method, avoid 
the necessity of heavy borrowing, and the tying up of 
their capital and borrowed money in open accounts, 
and as their operating expenses are reduced, their 
profits are accordingly increased. Moreover, the mer- 
chant can estimate with a considerable degree of cer- 
tainty, what his income will be from month to month, 
for with its fixed date of maturity, payment of a trade 
acceptance can usually be counted upon. Merchants 
receiving trade acceptances may discount them at 
a bank for approximately one hundred per centum of 
their face value. 

The practical effect of the ordinary book account is 
to burden the seller with the financing of the custom- 
er’s business. This not only ties up the capital of the 
seller, thus narrowing the scope of his business, but 
also weakens his financial statements because of the 


character of his accounts. Py demanding trade accept- 
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ances, the seller is able to overcome these difficulties. 
since eligible acceptances are considered an excellent 
investment for banks, and may be readily negotiated. 


— ore — 


OLD TIME TINSMITH WRITES POEM. 


As a rule this department of “Practical Helps For 
The Tinsmith” confines itself rigidly to matters of a 
purely mechanical nature. Once in a blue moon, how- 
ever, an old-timer induces us to break through the 
established routine and publish matter of a sentimental 
or personal nature which, strictly speaking, is not to 
be classified as a practical help to tinsmiths. We feel 
justified in departing from the long established cus- 
tom in the publication of the subjoined poem. It was 
composed by a tinsmith who has worked at the trade 
for fifty years. In a letter which accompanies the 
verses, he gives the following explanation of their 
composition with interesting personal data: “This 
poem was written off-hand without any polishing or 
| am an old tinsmith who has worked at 
| learned the craft in the 


changes. 
the trade for fifty years. 
days when we made every kind of tinware that we 
used. There was no pressed ware, stamped ware. 
granite or enameled ware. We made everything 

candle molds, tin lanterns with holes punched in the 
body or cut in with a chisel (called a lantern chisel. ) 
| work now every day at what used to be good wages 
We take AMERICAN ARTISAN 


look 


fifty cents per hour. 
AND HARDWARE ReEcoRD at 
for it with greater eagerness than we do for any morn 


our house and we 


ing or evening paper. 

“The spirit at least of the verses which I send you 
will meet with the hearty approval of your readers, | 
hope. I have not done any writing for several years. 
But | am on the shady side of life as far as years are 
concerned and perhaps that has something to do with 
it. Besides I am just an old tinker. My old boss used 
to tell me that there were only two tinkers who ever 
went to Hell, one was for soldering with a cold iron, 
and the other for not charging enough. 1 have never 
been guilty of either of these grave crimes, and there- 
fore, | think I am safe.” 

Ou_p Time TINsMITH. 
The Yankee Lads. 
The Yankee lads are like their dads 
They are not afraid to fight, 
And when they undertake a job 
They always do it right. 


The Yankee lads are now in France 
And all they ask is just a chance 
To show the kaiser he is just a poodle 
And he must not fool with Yankee Doodle. 


Now when you see a Yankee lad 
Don't think that he is yellow, 
lor you would be mistaken 
He's the other kind of fellow. 


So here’s success and may God bless 
The heroes of our land, 

And may they be protected 

By our Heaven'y Father's hand. 
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And when the angel Gabriel 
With trumpet shall proclaim 

That time shall be no more 

He will not forget their names. 


The kaiser’s army is getting small, 
We are going to push him to the wall, 
The German empire sure must fall, 


And they must drink their cup of gall. 





TORCH THAT IS RELIABLE. 





There are many styles and makes of blow torches 
and it is sometimes very difficult to make a selection. 
When a trade-marked article is selected, however, the 
purchaser need have very little fear as to its reliability. 
In the accompanying illustration is shown the “Quick 
Meal” Blow Torch, made by the Ringen Stove Com- 
pany, Division American Stove Company, St. Louis. 
This blow torch will prove a convenient 
tool for tinners, plumbers, painters or 


M issourt. 


any mechanic who desires to throw a 


powerful heat on a certain object. 

Durability is the foundation upon which 
> | 

constructed. The 


This “Quick 


these torches are 
pump forms the handle. 
Meal” blow torch has a hook and rest 
on the top of the burner for the support 
The flame is blue 
and very powerful. They are made in 
two sizes, the large burner holds one 
l‘or 





“Quick Meal” 
Blow Torch, 
Made by the 
Ringen Stove 
Company of 
St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


quart and the small one, one and a half pints. 
further particulars about this “Quick Meal” blow torch 


of a soldering iron. 


and catalog of the Company's many other products, 
dealers should address the Ringen Stove Company, 
Division American Stove Company, 825 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


-@. 


ENTHUSIASM BRINGS SUCCESS. 


(ne of the reasons why enthusiasm is so helpful to- 
ward success is that its influence spreads to others 
and stimulates them to more energetic effort—thus 
cooperating with the ambitious one who started the 


enthusiasm. 
*e- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


; Rayo Lamps. ue 

From ©. D. Mann and Sons, Brady, Texas. 
Kindly advise who makes Rayo Lamps. 
Ans.—They are manufactured by Bradley and Hub- 


bard, Meriden, Connecticut. 
. Laundry Machinery. 
From McQuesten Hardware Store, Muscatine, lowa. _ 

Will you please let us know where we can obtain 
laundry equipment for institutions ? 

Ans.—American Laundry Machinery Company, 208 
West Monroe Street ; F. W. Mateer and Company, 226 
West Ontario Street; and Troy Laundry Machinery 
Company, 23rd and La Salle Streets; all of Chicago. 


; _ Repair Outfits For Auto Radiators. 
From LD. S: Morrow, Milan, Ohio. 


Can you advise who manufactures auto radiator re- 
pair outfits and also instruction book on this work ? 

Ans.—F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Company, 
Maryville. Missouri, can furnish such outfits and in- 
struction book. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,280,465 














5 1,280,253 


1,280,135. Mop-ilead. James I1. Berkovec, Chicago, 


Filed Dec. 1, 1916. Serial No, 154,258. 

1,280,235. Stove. Henry Kermode, Polson, Mont. Filed 
Feb. 25, 1916. Serial No. 80,509, 

1,280,253. Level. Henry D. Lichtensteiger, Campbells- 
port, Wis. Filed June 28, 1917. Serial No. 177,524. 


1,280,300. Adolph C, Recker, Oak- 
Mfg. Co., 


No. 220.814. 


Flash-Light Case. 
Waterbury Waterbury, 


Serial 


ville, Conn., assignor te 


Conn. Filed March 6, 1918. 


1,280,339. 


Nikolaus Waing, New York, N. Y., as- 


signor, by direct and mesne assignments, to Cantopen Lock 


Lock. 


Corporation, Inc., New York, N. Y. Filed Novy. 27, 1917. 
Serial No. 204,189. 
1.280.355. Fence-Post. George M. Zimmerman, Fort 


Sumner, N. Mex. Filed Sept. 25, 1916. Serial No, 122,084, 


1220357. Hinge. Emil Zuckerman, New York, N. Y. 


Filed Dec 1914. Serial No. 877,154. 


14, 
1,280 398. 


Piotr Ciolkosz, Chicago, Il., as- 


Filed 


Wire-Cutter. 


ignor of one-half to John Marcinkowski, Chicago, III. 


i, No. 239,983. 


< 


June 1918. Serial 


1,280,414. Worcester, 


Mass. Filed 


John F. Cumming, 


No. 


Saw-Guide. 


Dec. 26, 1916. Serial 158,249. 


1.280.462. Process of Making Folding Articles. Otto L. 


Haven, Conn. Filed Noy. 8, 1917. Serial 


I lemming, New 


No 


W921, 
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liled March Serial 


1,280,505. Skate-Clamp. James Lowe, New York, N. Y 


kiled March 30, 1917 Serial No. 158,723 

1,280,520. Stovepipe-lastenes Leroy R. Miller and 
Charley Elmer Miller, Poplar Bluff, Mo riled May 25, 
1916 Serial No. 99437 

1,280,549. Tack Puller, Setter and Driver. Fred N, Rey- 
nolds Indianapolis, Ind. Filed Dee. 30, 1916. Serial No 
139.939 

1 280,55] Lawn-Border Trimmer Clarence M. Rich- 
ardson, Cleveland, Ohio. Filed April 12, 1916. Serial No 
ES ta Renewed Keb. 27, 1918. Serial No. 219,532 

1280555. Tool Joseph | Saumweber, Lidgerwood, 


N. D. Filed May 22, 1917. Serial No, 170,266 
1 280,557 Forward Handle for liles i'rancis J Schle- 
gel, Detroit, Mich Filed Aug. 26, 1917. Serial No. 187,159 
1280564. Protective Switch for Electric Il lat-Irons 


Samuel Benjamin Shapiro, Newburgh, N. Y. Filed Sept. 11, 


1917, Serial No. 190,840 
1,280,592. Pliers Fred C. ‘Upmeyer, Kenton, Ohio. 
Filed Jan. 22, 1917. Serial No. 143,739, 


Wiltse and Wil- 
Nov. 14, 1917 


larence B 


Filed 


1 2eO61) Shutter-Hinge. 


liam J. Smith. Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Serial No. 20) 990 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL TRADE SHIFTS ATTITUDE ON 
MATTER OF FEDERAL CONTROL. 





Second thoughts on reconstruction, which is now 
the dominant subject in the steel trade, have resulted 
in a partial revision of ideas with respect to the neces- 
sity for continued government control during the 
transition period. Opinion in some quarters is be- 
ginning to favor a hands-off policy. 

This view is particularly strong with those who 
believe that the transition period from war to normal 
conditions will be long. In that event a natural and 
ordered reversion to new conditions is expected to 
follow. The continued demand for steel for the army 
and for reconstruction in France and Belgium is ex- 
pected to bridge over the interim between the disap- 
pearance of the war demand for steel and the appear- 
ance of revived commercial demand. 

Commissioners representing some of the allied gov- 
ernments are now in the United States for the purpose 
of enlisting financial aid for reconstruction, and as the 
missions are expected to be successful there will be 
no question of money to be considered in the problem 
of starting the work of restoration. 

Food will be the first demand that will come from 
the liberated territory, but as the machinery to handle 
it is already working it is not expected to interfere 
with the work of physical reconstruction. 

What will be left of the shipyard program will be 
much more than sufficient to consume ship steel at a 
much greater rate than has yet been attained by the 
plate mills in their shipments for account of the Fleet 
Corporation. On September 1 there were 410 ship- 
ways completed for the building of ship hulls, and 
63 were in process of construction or contemplated. 
If only 200 ways, operated with the efficiency that 
has been shown in the case of some hulls launched, 
they could produce over a million tons dead weight 
per month, whereas actual launchings have been run- 
ning only between 300,000 and 400,000 tons a month. 
What seems clear, however, is that hostilities are about 
to cease and a relaxation in pressure for strictly 
war steel is under way, the Shipping Board will extend 
its economy measures and seek lower prices for steel. 

Orders reported placed for 380,000 tons of 80-pound 
rails for General Pershing’s operations probably in- 
clude some smaller tonnages that were recently dis- 
tributed, but the demand is a very heavy one, never- 
theless. These rails are intended chiefly for the opera- 
tion of big guns, traveling on railroad trucks, and it 
is surmised that the plan may be to carry such guns 
over territory to be evacuated through the proposed 
armistice, 

STEEL. 


Indications in the steel trade do not point to an 


early realization of hopes that political developments 
would result in a letup in the demand for conserva- 
tion. If anything the pressure on the users of steel 
to cut all corners and save steel at every turn has 
increased. The demand for steel is expected to con- 
tinue no matter what develops, and those who insist 
that conservation be kept up say that it will be help- 
ful no matter when the war ends. 


COPPER. 

The situation is quiet. Prices are certainly no 
stronger, in fact, there have been rumors for some 
days that the 26 cents price has been cut for Electro- 
lytic for future deliveries for round lots. If true we 
are inclined to think it applies to special sales to our 
Allies only. Casting copper continues to be offeted 
for sale at 25.50 cents and in some special cases as 
low as 25.25 cents. 

Exports of copper in September, according to Gov- 
ernment returns through the Customs House, just 
reported were 31,795 tons, equivalent to 71,220,800 
pounds. The September foreign outgo, therefore, 
with the single exception of January, was the largest 
of any month this year. Total exports during first 
nine months, exclusive of shipments to Canada in 
August and September, were 267,363 tons which is at 
the rate of 29,707 tons a month. With Canadian ship- 
ments added, the average monthly shipments are ap- 
proximately 30,000 tons, equivalent to 67,200,000 
pounds a month. Last year, total exports averaged 
a little over 92,000,000 pounds a month. In 1916 
exports averaged 27,277 tons equivalent to 61,100,000 
pounds. The larger outgo in September compensated 
in large measure for the heavy falling off in August, 
the average for the two months being 25,342 tons. 

It will be recalled that for over a year the Allied 
Governments have been dependent upon this country 
for their brass as well as for their copper supplies, 
brass as well as copper being taken in the form of fin- 
ished ammunition. While the Allies were manufac- 
turing ammunition largely at home, this fact was 
reflected in enormous exports of brass as well as of 
copper. In the last few months, especially in the last 
30 days, there has been a shortage of brass sheets and 
tubes in this country, and the fact has been given 
considerable prominence by the War Industries Board. 

Under these circumstances the recent increase in 
exports of copper may have been due partially at least, 
to preparations to again increase the manufacture of 
brass in Europe. No statistics are yet available to 


show how the situation is reflected in exports of brass. 
If production of brass in this country has decreased 
as well as the rolling of the alloy, there has been no 
substantial increase in exports of brass products. 

The few returns from copper producers covering: 
October operations indicate a slight gain in smelter 














output as compared with September, but it is too early 
to make a fair estimate of last month’s full production. 
The refinery situation is understood to have improved 
somewhat, recently. There is reason to believe that 
importations of copper, especially from South Amer- 
ica, will continue to more than compensate for any 
decrease in output of domestic crude copper. 

At the moment, the rapid coming of peace over- 
shadows all else of interest in the industry, but the 
return to peace will bring a train of difficult problems 
that must be solved before either producers or con- 
sumers of copper can get a clear view of the future. 
Temporarily there may be less pressure for copper 
when the war ceases and before industrial require- 
ments are well developed. In this readjustment period 
there seems to be some likelihood of a decrease in mine 
output until labor conditions can be readjusted to 
normal schedules which include greater activity in 
development work than has been the case for many 
months. 


TIN. 

The recent questionnaire has put the Tin Committee 
of the Institute in possession of full information of 
the stocks of tin as of October 1st and who has them, 
and should they be needed arrangements could be 
made, as has been done in a few cases in the very 
recent past, to permit consumers to resell from surplus 
stocks. But except as it may be taken advantage of 
to gratify curiosity, or to see how much under the 
present open market spot price consumers will sell, 
since there is now no necessity for them to carry 
safety stocks and lower prices in the future a cer- 
tainty, we do not think there will be any necessity to 
take advantage of the offer. There is at present virtu- 
ally no demand for spot tin, and the only business 
doing is on efforts of importers to sel] en route lots 
at best price, before the lower basis of prices goes 
into effect on the arrival of supplies to the United 
States Steel Products Company for distribution. 


LEAD. 

There is no improvement in the situation or out- 
look. The entire probable production for balance of 
the year is oversold by several thousand tons. Be- 
sides this, should the winter prove a hard one, there 
will be still greater difficulties in output and delays 
in transportation. 


SOLDER. 


The market for solder remains unchanged. The 
prices prevailing in Chicago are as follows: War- 


ranted 50-50, per pound, 51 cents; Commercial 45-55, 
per pound, 47.25 cents; Plumbers’ per pound, 
44.70 cents. 

SPELTER. 

The Government's recent statistics of spelter are 
very favorable, showing a decrease for the week of 
832 tons in production and 2,407 tons in stocks. But 
there is at present no demand for either consumers 
or dealers, and market is stagnant at slightly lower 
price for prompt shipment, namely, sellers at 8.65 
cents f.o.b. East St. Louis for prime Western and 
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unchanged on futures at 8.60 cents for November and 
8.371% cents for December. 


4 


SHEETS. 


The end of the war will affect the production of all 
kinds of sheets. For a long period the demand is 
certain to be in excess of the supply. Many problems 
of making and distribution will engage the attention 
of the trade during the opening period of recon- 
struction. 


TIN PLATE. 


New business, as reported from the London, Eng- 
land, market, is limited, but workers are well booked 
ahead, and the trade is as busy as the prevailing labor 
difficulties will permit. Inquiries are in the market 
for plates for neutrals for use in canning for Allied 
countries, and certain Portuguese orders are yet to be 
placed. The Dilution Committee of the Tin Plate 
Trade, in conjunction with certain Government de- 
partments, are pressing for the return to the mills of 
certain tin plate workers who were transferred to 
other trades some time ago, and thus make it possible 
to cope with the manufacture of the extra plates asked 
for on behalf of home and Allied account, for which 
purpose an extra allocation of bars has been made to 
the mills. Primes and wasters are in demand, and 
are not easily picked up, while keg ternes are now 
selling at up to £30, a considerable advance upon 
the figure of £25 5s which ruled a few months ago. 
The war developments have occasioned considerable 
conjecture upon future trade, and in view of the 
present expenses attached to manufacture it is not 
expected that there will be a fall in values below the 
30s basis for some time after peace is declared at any 
rate, whatever may happen in the downward move- 
ment of the price of tin. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; No. 1 wrought iron, $29.75 to $30.36; No. 1 
cast iron, $29.50 to $30.36, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 17% to 18 cents; light brass, 11 cents; lead, 


6% cents; zinc, 5 cents; cast aluminum, 23 to 24 


cents. 
PIG IRON. 

The likelihood of peace has made itself strongly 
felt in the pig iron market. This is noticed by some 
dealers in a tendency of melters to seek further sup 
plies and also by a new tendency on the part of some 
makers to offer tonnage more freely. The principal 
producer in the Chicago territory has not changed its 
policy and is booking small tonnages for delivery dur- 
ing first half of 1919 from regular customers engaged 
in essential work. Heavy allocations are being re- 
ceived by this interest in lots up to 1,000 tons and 
recently 20,000 tons was allocated to one maker for 
use by a Wisconsin foundry taking on a large contract 
for semisteel shells. This melter has had a total of 
about 50,000 tons allocated for its use over the next 


eight months. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 








PIG IRON. 
ee ee eal $34 40 
ae Fdy., No. 2.. 34 00 
Southern wt. = No. 2.. 40 25 
Lake Su arcoal.... 38 70-39 00 
Cc ciingeeesans 34 50 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 


TIN PLATES. 
Per dox 
IC OED) sccnecsacannns $16 80 
Ix DE cccnecwesoubes 18 70 
IxxX Dt saneceanenehes 20 80 
oo ES Serer 22 1 
Dn Me, <ccoseseesens 23 65 
Ic SE eccbauneesebe 33 60 
IX BED sccucdaeseenes 37 40 
ixX Rr 41 60 
IxXxX Ps 6 eseaseceoooes 44 30 
BIE, BOs ccccccas on - 47 30 
COKE PLATES. 
Cokes, 180 lbs...... 20x28 $18 50 
Cokes, 200 lbs...... 20x28 18 80 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 19 40 


Cokes, 270 lbs......IX 20x28 21 75 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Oe Perr per 100 Ibs. $5 52 
OS BESS, per 100 lbs. 5§ 57 
Saree per 100 lbs. H 62 
Sh Wlias «7 cacaaes per 100 lbs. 5 72 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. 


SS eer per 100 Ibs. $6 32 
i ec ccanenss per 100 lbs. 6 37 
SS Sera per 100 lbs. 6 42 
Nt Bees per 100 lbs. 6 47 
er per 100 lbs. 6 57 
GALVANIZED. 
Se ae per 100 lbs. $7 02 
3. Seer per 100 lbs. 7 17 
een per 100 Ibs. 7 32 
ee per 100 lbs. 7 47 
SN ada's ao adeennd per 100 lbs. 7 62 
NS anos daiigataces per 100 Ibs. 7 77 
es Sent adicadeseon per 100 lbs. 8 27 


POLISHED SHEET : TEEL. 


Mi iaenaanacoue per 100 Ibs. $7 82 

eh Se ey per 100 lbs. 7 87 

ree ree per 100 lbs. 7 92 

aca cittig we hie a ner 100lbs. 8 02 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 

Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood’ s Smooth eee $7 27 

No. 22-24...... 7 32 

“ = Pe SEOE. cece 7 37 

- ” Sk Oe vieveeune 7 42 

S a: ree 7 52 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 

100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $11 55 
BAR SOLDER. 
Warranted, 50-50........ per lb. 49 ¢ 
Commercial, 45-55....... ” 45tc 
a ere 2 424c 
SPELTER. 

RE Re TTTTTTT) 


SHEET ZINC. 
Ee er $20 00 
Less than cask lots.. ..620 50 to 21 00 

COPPER. 
Copper sheet. base........0+++- 36 























AUGERS | 








_ LEAD. | 
ian ccwen'ssd scene $8 50 
idsctcett kasanresteasentens 9 00 | Boring Machine................. 60% 
SRI »2-25% 
Sheet. Carpenter's Nut.... 2.2.00 50 & 10% 
Full coils........ per 100 Ibs. $11 00 
oe eee per 100 lbs. 11 25 
Hollow. 
TIN. Penner’s.. ere per doz. 30 00 
PC iccstdackdetevecenee Nominal tearns, No. 3..... 60 00 
| Sa Nominal 
Post Hole. 
HARDWARE. Iwan’s Post Hole and Well.... .: 35% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$13 00 
Ship. 
ADZES. Ford’s, with or without screw, Net list 
Carpenters’. 
 ccarxeedeeedecennceue Net AWLS. 
Coopers’. Brad. 
ss ceca ccs exw ene a wean Net No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 65 
dts od aes pare en Net No. 1050 Handled... 1 40 
. Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
Railroad. ae Sat aed gt ne per gro. 4 00 
Pc cncreeiendeenseuen eal jet| Patent asst’d, | to 4.. 85 
AMMUNITION. ie 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. ee = 1 05 
F. L. y Waterproof, 1-10s... mae # Rae RE RS 1 00 
GD iveeveesecrseeseees 20& 24 % 
Shells, Loaded. .- 
Shouldered.......... a 
Loaded with Black Powder. 20&24% amare gy AES ca : ° 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, we 
medium grades......... 20&24% 
Loaded with Smokeless Pouce. 
OE Se 20&24% | Scratch. 
‘ No. IS, socket hand’ld r doz. 2 50 
Winchester. : No. 344 Goodell-Pratt.. 
Smokeless Repeater Grade. 20&2}39 | SEE: swintanwen ainsi 40% 
Smokeless Leader Grade... 20&24%!| No.7 Stanley “ 
Black Powder. ....ccccres 20&25% | 
U. M. C. | AXES. 
ae eee 20&24% | Bows’ Handled. 
TS , OPE Ee. 204244 PS vadeadeweee 12 50 
Sree 20& 
Gun Wads—per 1000. i. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge....... $2 25 Pin, Watt, Debi. 050060000 List | 
ce 9-10 gauge....... 1 94 a re $53 00) 
11-28 gauge....... | 63 “ Firemen’s (handled), 
Powder. Each} tte per doz. 21 00 | 
DuPont’ s Sporting, kegs.....$11 25 | 
2S 5 90 
it) ; ; it) i 3 10 | 
DuPont's Canisters, te > sees 4 Single Bitted (without handles). 
. < | 
ts | See 22 . Prices 
** Smokeless, drums.... 43 50} Warren Silver Steel. . on application | 
“2 ~ rom vee - 7 Warren Blue Finished. “ 
“ “  Lkegs.... 5 75| Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50) 
oss *“ canisters.. 1 00 
L. & m, Gennge. Extra Sporting 
Se eee 11 25] Double B i les). 
£. &G. Sennen. Mtoe ating Double Bitted (without handles) 
| SSG ee 5 90| Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 
L. & R. — Extra Sporting 31 ore Prices on application 
L. & a ‘Extra Sporting ° The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
1 lb. canisters......... 56 are the base prices. 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4 lb. canisters......... 32 
L. & R. Orange, a Sporting 
4-lb. caniste 22 
Hercules“E.C.” aa “Infallible”’ BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 
50 can drums eer 43 50 
Hercules ‘‘E. C.,"’ kegs......... 22 50} Pounds..... 10 16 20 25 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"" §-kegs....... 11 25| Per 1,000....$5 00 650 7 50 9 00 
Hercules “Infallible,"” 25 can 
a es 22 00 
Hercules “Infallible,” 10 can 
oan ow an wore ate 9 00 BALANCES, SPRING. 
Hercules “‘E. C.,’’ }-kegs....... 5 75 
SE eee er eee 20 
Hercules “E.C.” and “‘Infallible” ee % 
0 EP eee 1 00 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle, 
DIN «da vwancscaeke 1 25 - 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, BARS, CROW. 
Camisters........-++.+++ 1 25| Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. ..$8 00 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle 
ie eee 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
NIN v6 <100. done 1 00} Clothes. 
_ 
ANVILS. Small WwW illow nla per dos. 15 00 
Medium Willow...... 17 00 
Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs..... 9ic per Ib) | aoe Will “ 20 00 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs.,... 9ic per Ib. BERS WOW. 2+ soe 
ASBESTOS. s ; : 
ly d Steel. . Ibu. 1) bu 
Board and Peer, upto 1/16” 17c per lb, Gatatet Sas. § be we igs 
Thicker .,....18c perlb. Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 00 





BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz. 
No. 7 Tinned Spring Wire. 1 10 
No. 8 Spring Whe coppered. . a 50 
See ING acecsncedaencs 1 75 

Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover ere $110 
No. 102 “ tinned... 1 35 
No. 150 “* * 2. 2S 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 210 


No. 13 i. ae 


No. 15 ria ” bd 3 60 
No. 18 it o Ld 4 50 
BELLOWS. 
EE te nitnls vances dk Gwxantes 40% 
Hand. 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
Moulders’. 
i x a1: cad owleace Per doz. 20 00 
BELLS 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
Cow. 
BN: s vaceendcedscens sacle 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
ae 
-in. Old Copper Bell . 6 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
Shin Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 50 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished..........15% 
ME EE. 6 ov ccbavwncewass 15% 
Nickel Plated. .... 0.200002. 1% 
a lon atin ceed awed 15% 
SCM... on cccwacasaces 10% 


Miscellaneous. 

Church and or te steel alloy s...30% 
Farm, lbs... 50 75 100 
Bach....... $2° 2s 300 400 5 50 


BEVELS, TEE. 


Stanley’s rosewood handle, new 
REI ene ge ea Nets 
| Stanley's iron handle............ Nets 
BINDING CLOTH 
aiid a ste oad Sack erie rae 5 60% 
NS is cin eens oho ean eed 40& 10% 
eer eee 60& 10% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Tr a aod 50% 
ford Car and Machine........15% 
Ford’s Ship. . PEG peas 30% 
Regi E Aa aero ae 35% 
Russell "Jennings Se 30% 
Clark’s Expansive.... -50&5% 
Steer’s ° os ‘ Small list, $22 00... .25% 
Large “ $26 00. 25% 
Irwin C, - See » 35K 10% 
Ford’s Ship Auger ‘pattern 
ss odd cans Peed dain l 
SS bien aio ea eign wesc aud ae 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler’ s....per doz. $1 80 
No. 20 - 2 40 
American Snailhead.. Fs 1 10 
ose o 1 30 
- vcCcie 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat. = 1 00 
= Snail 6s 1 50 
Dowel. 
Russell Jennings.............-< 30% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut......... 25% 
MBS eananwaasen per doz. $0 80 
gor Seg that we 15% 
Countersink......... - 1 30 
Reamer. 
Jennings Square..... » 2 50 
Standard Square..... i 2 00 
American Octagon... “ 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
No. 7 Common...... A 75 
No. 1 Triumph...... 1 25 
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